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THE SILENT MARCH. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When the march begins in the morning 
And the heart and the foot are light, 
When the flags are all a-flutter 
And the world is gay and bright, 
W hen the bugles lead the column 
And the drums are proud in the van, 
It’s shoulder to shoulder, forward, march! 
Ah! let him lag who can! 


For it’s easy to march to music 
With your comrades all in line, 

And you don’t get tired, you feel inspired, 
And life is a draught divine. 


When the march drags on at evening 
And the color-bearer’s gone, 
When the merry strains are silent 
That piped so brave in the dawn, 
When you miss the dear old fellows 
Who started out with you, 
When it’s stubborn and sturdy, forward 
march! 
Though the ragged lines are few. 


Then it’s hard to march in silence, 
And the road has lonesome grown, 
And life is a bitter cup to drink; 
But the soldier must not moan. 
And this is the task before us, 
A task we may never shirk, 
In the gay time and the sorrowful time 
We must march and do our work. 
We must march when the music cheers us, 
March when the strains are dumb, 
Plucky and valiant, forward, march! 
Ani smile, whatever may come. 


For, whether life’s hard or easy, 
The strong man keeps the pace, 
For the desolate march and the silent 
The strong soul finds the grace. 
—Interior. 





EDITORIAL 


The great meeting of the Grand Army 
at Buffalo has been a triumph of jubi- 
lant loyalty. The President, ‘‘Comrade 
McKinley,” led the magnificent proces- 
sion, and the veteran soldiers received all 
due honor, a bevy of fair young girls, 
gowned in the colors of the flag, scatter- 
ing flowers under the feet that had 
trudged, bleeding ofttimes, on the weary 
marches of the war of freedom. 





NOTES. 








—=-—- = 


It isa cheering outlook for the future 
of American women to read of the con- 
testants in the golf tournament at Man- 
chester, their fine physique, steady nerve, 
and glorious out-door strength. 





=_-<—— 





Women cannot hold office in West Vir- 
ginia. It is stated on apparently good 
authority that Governor Atkinson gave a 
hotary public’s commission to a young 
lady of Wheeling, being under the im- 
Pression that he was appointing a man, 
since the letter recommending her for the 
place gave only her initials. As soon as 
the Governor learned her sex he asked 
for the return of the commission, and it 
was promptly cancelled. During the Ad- 
ministration of Governor McCorkle the 
same mistake happened, only in this in- 
stance the woman was appointed on the 
Governor’s staff. She, too, lost her mili- 


| women. 





tary status just as soon as her femininity 
was revealed. The last Legislature tried 
to give women some show in acts estab- 
lishing a girls’ industrial school and a 


| home for invalids, by declaring that the 
in BosTON, devoted to the interests of woman — 
1 | boards of 


It appears, though, that the 


acts are not constitutional, since that 


instrument asserts that no persons except | 


citizens entitled to vote shall be appointed 
to any office in the State, while it also 
limits the franchise to male citizens. 


-_—«-- 


There has been a decided decrease this | 


summer of mortality among little chil- 
dren in Boston. This is doubtless largely 
due to the cool weather, the improved 
sanitary conditions in the tenement house 
districts, and the beneficent work done by 
the floating hospital and the children’s 
hospital on Rainsford Island. 








-_--— 


Women in New York City are going 
largely into municipal politics. Concern- 
ing their work the Boston Transcript 
says: 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Miss 
Grace Dodge and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi 
have been among the most faithful work- 
ers in securing the roll of 116,000 names 
of Citizens’ Union supporters of Hon. Seth 
Low for Mayor of New York. Clean 
streets, more schools and more breathing- 
grounds for the poor have been the de- 
mands most emphasized by the women 
whose names are on the Citizens’ Union 
list. Thousands of their names are there, 
just how many cannot be told. Some of 
the societies and clubs that undertook to 
secure signers to Mr. Low’s magnificent 
indorsement were the Public Education 
Association, of which Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
is president and Mrs. W. S. Rainsford a 
prominent member; Sorosis, the Women’s 
Health Protective Association, the Work- 
ing Girls’ clubs, the Women’s Conference 
of the Society of Ethical Culture, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Nurses’ Settlement, the Collegiate 
Alumne, City History Club, Civil Service 
Auxiliary, College Settlement, the Council 
of Jewish Women and various other 
Hebrew organizations, the East Side 
House and the League for Political Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Lowell has brought more 
women into the work to secure a mayor 
above partisanship and petty politics than 
any other citizen of Greater New York. 
This sister of Col. Robert G. Shaw, herself 
a famous soldier’s widow when a mere 
girl, has fought a long and conquering 
fight for the good of her city, and stands 
to-day in the front rank of that sort of 
citizenship which is itself progress and 
practical Christianity. 

———_-_ = oa 


The following cablegram has been sent 
to the Queen Regent of Spain: 

WASHINGTON, U. S. A.—Queen Regent, 
Madrid. We appeal to your majesty in 
humanity’s name, to interpose for Seno- 
rita Cisneros in Cuba. Mrs. J. C. Burrows, 
president; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, advocate 
general; Mrs. Emily C. Kilvert, secretary. 
National Relief Association for Cuba, in 
aid of American Red Cross. 


-_--— 


Mrs. McKinley, the mother of the Pres- 
ident, says: “Lam in profound sympathy 
with the movement of the American 
women to secure the release of Miss Cis- 
neros, and hope and pray that they will 
be successful. Itis an outrage to senda 
woman to that awful place simply because 
she is a woman true to her country, and 
it is doubly outrageous to exile her with- 
out anything like a fair trial. I hope the 
Queen Regent will listen to the voices of 
the American women, her own conscience 
and womanhood, and consider the daugh- 
ters and children of the country, the good 
opinion of the world, and set the Cuban 
child free.”’ 





The (Mass.) Republican 


says: 

In all sorts of out-of-the-way places in 
the country one comes across ‘“fresh-air 
children;’’ in big, comfortable farm- 
houses, in small, especially built cottages, 
in great roomy buildings given for the 
purpose by charitable individuals or 
societies. In many instances there is 
complaint in the neighborhood of the 
“nuisance” of having these litile city 
gamins about. It undoubtedly often is a 
nuisance; yet the spectacle of well-to-do 
people, who know what it is to liveamong 
green fields, to have comfortable, airy 
homes all the year around, complaining of 
the presence of these city children whose 
two weeks of “fresh air’? outing in the 
summer is all they know of healthy life, 
is one to make us sick at heart. In one 
of the most charming villages on the 
Northern railroad of New Jersey, a char- 
itable man and wife have put up a fine 
summer home for city children, and keep 
it filled all summer; because of this the 
people of the village have scarcely a word 
to say in favor.of the man and his wife— 


Springfield 


| acre, Eliot, Me., that anomalous 
directors of each should be | 
| composed of an equal number of men and | 





! 
at least, no other reason appeared for the 


dislike that was openly expressed and laid 
to that account. The thing to do, evi- 
dently, is to own the village before you 
place a large fresh-air home. In Green- 
little 
settlement owned by Miss Farmer, is a 
beautiful children’s home built by Mrs. 
Farmer in memory of her son, and called 
‘*Rosemary.”’ This is filled for ten weeks 
in the summer with parties of forty odd 
mothers and children from Boston, each 
party remaining two weeks, and no com- 
plaints are heard of their presence. 





MY VACATION BY THE SEASHORE 


For more than thirty years | have spent 
most of my brief holidays on the undu- 
lating sheep-pastures of Chilmark, at the 
far end of Martha’s Vineyard,twenty miles 
from the mainland, where the narrow 
promontory of Quitze, is washed by the 
everlasting rollers of the great Atlantic on 
the south, and bathed in the quieter 
waters of Menimsha Pond and the Vine 
yard Sound on the north, Eastward rise 
the great sand cliffs of Wacobske, hun- 
dreds of feet high, crumbling into the 
sea at an average rate of four feet annu- 
ally; westward, the island is prolonged 
by the hilly pastures of Gay Head, with 
its lofty light warning the constant 
stream of ships and steamers to beware 
of the dangerous rocks and reefs of Squib- 
nocket and No-Man’s-Land, and the 
dreaded shallows of the ‘Nantucket 
Shoals. 

Here, in a town once occupied by a 
hardy population of farmers and fisher- 
men, now reduced by emigration to the 
fertile West and attractive cities of the 
mainland, until only 300 remain, I have 
wandered barefoot over hills and beach- 
es, by ponds and sea and sparkling brooks, 
since 1865. The locality is associated 
with so many memories that I shall never 
willingly abandon it for any inland scene, 
however grand and beautiful, Its quaint, 
simple-hearted people seem like relatives. 
I read in its lonely graveyard the names 
of men and women whom I have known, 
or who have been known and loved by 
my friends. There is to me no air so 
pure, no landscape so inspiring. The 
solemn hills look off to the solemn sea. 
The rustle of the wind is forever mingled 
with the roar of the surf, coming up from 
east, and south, and west, like distant 
thunder. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes did not have 
my passion for the sea. He said twenty 
years ago, as quoted in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL: 

“IT have lived by the seashore and by 
the mountains. I am not going to say 
which is best. The one where your place 
is, is the best for you. But this difference 
there is—you can domesticate mountains, 
but the sea is ferae natura. You may 
have a hut, or know the owner of one, 
on the mountain side; you see a light 
half-way up its ascent in the evening, and 
you know there is a home, and you might 
share it. You have noted certain trees, 
perhaps; you know the particular zone 
where the hemlocks look so black in 
October, when the maples and beeches 
have faded, All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themselves in the 
medallions that hang round the walls of 
your memory’s chamber. The sea _ re- 
members nothing. It is feline. It licks 
your feet. Its huge flanks purr very 
pleasantly for you; but it will crack your 
bones and eat you forall that, and wipe 
the crimson from its jaws asif nothing 
had happened. The mountains give to 
their lost children berries and water; 
the sea mocks their thirst and lets them 
die. The mountains have a grand, stupid, 
lovable tranquillity; the sea has a fascin- 
ating, treacherous intelligence. The 
mountains lie about like huge ruminants, 
their broad backs awful to look upon, 
but safe to handle; the sea smooths its 
silver scales until you cannot see their 
joints, but the shining is that of the 
snake’s belly after all. In deeper sug- 
gestiveness I find as great a difference. 
The mountains dwarf mankind, and fore- 
shorten the procession of its long genera- 
tions. ‘The sea drowns out humanity and 
time. It has no sympathy with either, 
for it belongs to eternity; and of that it 
sings its monotonous song forever and 
ever. 

‘Yet [ should love to have a little box 
by the seashore. I should love to gaze 
out on the wild, feline element froma 
front window of my own, just as [should 
love to look on a caged panther, and see 
it stretch its shining length, and then 
curl over and lap its smooth sides; and 
by and by begin to lash itself into a rage, 
and show its white teeth, and spring at 
its bars, and how! the cry of its mad, but 
to me harmless, fury. And then, to look 
at it with the inward eye, who does not 
love to shuftle off time and its concerns at 
intervals? to forget who is President, and 
who is Governor, what race he belongs to, 
what language he speaks, which golden- 
headed nail of the firmament his partic- 
ular planetary system is hung upon; and 


listen to the great, liquid metronome as 
it beats its solemn measure, steadily 
swinging when the solo or duet of human 
life began, and to swing just as steadily 
after the human chorus has died out, and 
man is a fossil on its shores.’’ 

But for me the ocean is much more 
than this. It is associated with memo- 
ries of father, mother, sister, wife, and 
daughter. And while all Holmes says 
is true—I rise every morning at dawn, 
row across Chilmark Pond to the wild 
lonely beach, plunge into the fierce, 
joyous billows, and exclaim with Byron: 


For I have loved thee, ocean, and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne like a bubble onward; from a boy 
I’ve wantoned in thy breakers; they to me 
Were a delight, and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear. 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane as I do 
here H. B. B. 


-_-— 


MRS. HOWE’S APPEAL. 





The deplorable events of the Cuban war 
seem to have reached their climax in the 
arrest and probable condemnation of one 
innocent young girl, Evangelina Cisneros, 
the niece of a prominent conspirator, but 
guiltless herself of any act of rebellion 
against the government of Spain. She 
has already suffered a degrading and un- 
deserved imprisonment, and is now threat- 
ened with a sentence which would con- 
demn her to wear out her young life ina 
penal colony whose discipline is adminis- 
tered with all the cruelty of which the 
Spanish war has shown itself capable. 

How can we think of this pure flower 
of maidenhood condemned to live with 
felons and outcasts, without succor, with- 
out protection, to labor under a torrid sky, 
suffering privation, indignity and torment 
worse than death? Public opinion, it is 
said, cannot avail against this act of mili- 
tary vengeance—vengeance to be wreaked 
upon an innocent victim. To what and 
to whom, then, shall we appeal? To the 
sense of justice of the civilized world; to 
all good men and true women; to every 
parent to whom a child’s honor is dear; 
to every brother who would defend a sis- 
ter from outrage. 

Let the protest ring throughout Chris- 
tendom, and if this poor girl must meet 
this dreadful doom, let her know that the 
world’s respect for Spanish civilization 
will die before she does. 

JuLIA WARD Howe. 

Newport, R. I. 


-_-- 


DOROTHY DREW. 

A pretty story of Mr. Gladstone and his 
little granddaughter Dorothy is told. A 
tourist describing a féte at Hawarden 
says: ‘‘A space immediately opposite the 
centre walk from the house was roped off 
for Mr. Gladstone and his party. A few 
ladies had already taken their seats on 
the wall and on chairs within this in- 
closure, when, like a little bird, Dorothy 
Drew came dancing along from the castle. 
When the immense crowd in the field 
below caught sight of her they cheered 
loudly. Evidently she is well accustomed 
to “being received,’’ for she danced up to 
the wall and stood smiling with the most 
perfect self-possession. She is only a 
tiny mite, and was very simply dressed ina 
pink print frock and a white hat. She be- 
gan pulling up her frock, and in a moment, 
with her mother’s help, off came her little 
brown shoes and stockings, and she was 
barefooted. Forthe rest of the afternoon 
she remained so, and ran about with equal 
ease on both gravel walks and grass. 
While we waited for Mr. Gladstone she 
sat on the terrace wall, plucking ivy 
leaves and throwing them to the crowd. 
Then she stuck the leaves between her 
toes, and waved her little foot to the peo- 
ple. She has exquisitely formed legs and 
feet, and I was told that she is often seen 
in the village barefooted. She caught 
sight of a little girl in the crowd, and not 
content with giving her an ivy leaf, she 
ran off to the flower beds, gathered some 
pansies, made them into a_buttonhole 
bouquet with ivy, and passed them over 
the wall. When her grandfather alluded 
so prettily to her in his speech, Mrs. 
Gladstone lifted her up on the wall beside 
him, where they stood hand in hand, 
while the crowd cheered themselves 
hoarse. It was a pretty sight. The old 
man’s face glowed with pride, while he 
bent down and told her to kiss her hand 
to the people. She was lifted down again 
out of sight, but for the rest of the after- 
noon she was dancing—always dancing— 
here, there, everywhere, on her little bare 





feet. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MAry McLEAN, daughter of the 
Rev. J. C. McLean, of the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary, has accepted the chair 
of English Literature in Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. E. M. J. Coo.ry is founder, libra- 
rian and general manager of a reading- 
room at Cripple Creek, Col. She has 
lately succeeded in getting a grant of $50 
a month for her room from the city 
authorities, which will help toward find- 
ing more desirable quarters. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland flatly 
refuses to marry Prince Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar, whom her mother, the Queen 
Regent Emma, selected as the young 
queen’s husband. The little queen de- 
clares she will remain single until 1899 
(she was born in August 1880), and will 
then select her own husband. 


Miss CHELLIER, @ woman graduate of 
the University of Paris, has been given 
the charge of a medical mission to the 
mountains beyond Biskra by the Governor 
General of Algeria. Her chief work will 
be the care of the native women and chil- 
dren, and she has already gained ex- 
perience by making two successful jour- 
neys into that part of the country, placing 
trained nurses at the various stations. 


Miss CLARA Barton is spending the 
summer in her own commodious cottage 
at Glen Echo, asummer resort near Wash- 
ington. Here she pursues her literary 
and benevolent work, and receives call- 
ers. Her cottage is distinguished by two 
stone towers, and a red cross, in ruby- 
colored stained glass, in a front mullioned 
window. She is engaged upon a history 
of her life and labors and the Red Cross 
movement, 

Mrs, CHESTER C, ADAms, of Winlock, 
Wash., the first woman who can cut and 
fit a dress, has arrived at Klondike, and 
is making a fortune with her needle. In- 
side of thirty working hours in Dawson 
City she netted $90 from sewing. For 
making a common, every-day ‘'Mother 
Hubbard,’’ Mrs. Adams received $5, and 
for a waist without ‘“bones’’ or any of 
the frills of civilization, she was readily 
paid from $10 to $15 in nuggets. 

Miss ConsTANCE INGALLS, daughter of 
ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, always has 
had a notion that a woman could operate 
an electric car as well as a man, and to 
demonstrate it she secured a permit from 
Superintendent Bendure the other night, 
and for a short time operated an electric 
car in Main Street, Atchinson, Kan. The 
Main Street run is over a mile long, and, 
although the street is filled with carriages 
in the evening, Miss Ingalls ran the car 
without a mishap. 

Mrs. EMMA P. Ewine has given a 
lecture on cooking every week day since 
July 1, at the New York Chautauqua. 
She has had nearly three hundred pupils. 
During the month of September, she will 
rest at Marblehead, Mass. The first of 
October she will go to New Bedford, 
Mass., and the last of the month to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to read a paper before the 
Household Economic Association. Mrs. 
Ewing has been invited to read a paper at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Woman 
Suffrage Association in Washington next 
February, on ‘Progress in the Art of 
Cookery During the Last Half Century.” 

Miss ANNIE WHITE, whose appoint- 
ment as stenographer of the superior civil 
court for Suffolk County, Mass., a few 
years ago, attracted considerable notice, 
recently resigned her position, married 
Mr. Charles Bartlett, a prominent lawyer 
of Boston, and with him has gone abroad 
for several months. Miss White was an 
expert in her profession. Her position 
was worth $3,000 per year, with asummer 
vacation of three months, and she filled it 
with unusual ability. It will be of interest 
to those who believe that a business life 
renders a woman unattractive, to learn 
that the acquaintance which ripened into 
marriage began in the court where Miss 
White was employed. 

Miss M. L. WARREN, of Detroit, Mich., 
has prepared a book that should prove 
very popular with primary teachers. It 
is entitled ‘From September to June 
with Nature,’’ and is adapted to the needs 
of first and second year pupils. A series 
of charming sketches in nature studies, 
beautifully illustrated, and adapted to the 
varying seasons, makes a book such as 
every school ought to use. The publish- 
ers are D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, who 
announce that the book will be issued 





September 15. 
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WOMEN IN JAPAN. 


The Boston Transcript prints an inter- 
esting article by a native Japanese on the 
‘Position of Women in Japan.”’ He says: 


Nowhere do we find woman maintaining 
a higher position than in the United 
States. When I first came to this coun- 
try, I was greatly surprised ata number 
of customs which seemed to me very 
strange. For instance, when | took the 
elevator to the top of a newspaper build- 
ing in San Francisca, I had to remove my 
hat on account of the presence of ladies. 
I had also been asked by a Japanese friend 
to deliver a box of porcelain ware to a 
certain lady in the same city, and I wrote 
a letter asking her to come to my hotel to 
receive it. The same afternoon the bell 
boy brought me the lady’s card, and I 
told him to show her up to my room. But 
he objected, saying that it was not proper. 
I could not understand it, for in my coun- 
try this is a mark of hospitality. For, if 
I should receive a lady in a public hall in 
Japan, I should be considered as treating 
her uncivilly. 

It may be readily understood that wo- 
man in Japan occupies a very different 
position from that which she holds in 
America. In Japan, the gentleman, in 
addition to his many duties, such as at- 
tending to business and supporting his 
family, takes also complete charge of the 
social functions. It is the gentleman, 
therefore, who receives visitors, the lady 
of the house appearing only when the 
callers are old friends or relatives. It is 
the gentlemen who assemble at the public 
meetings of social occasions, and likewise 
it is the gentlemen, and not the ladies, 
who send the invitation to a dinner or 
garden party. If the husband occupies a 
government position, his wife is not per- 
mitted in any way to interfere with his 
business. For instance, as a certain war- 
rior, who had just been appointed judge, 
was one day leaving his house, his wife 
noticed that his collar was slightly dis- 
arranged. She ran after him to correct it, 
and was severely reproved by her husband, 
who reminded her that she should not in- 
terfere with him while he wore his uni- 
form. This happened, it is true, three 
hundred years ago, and the custom has of 
course become much less severe than then. 
On the other hand, in middle life and in 
the lower classes, the husband and wife 
have always conducted business together. 
In the country we frequently find the 
young husband and his wife tilling the 
soil side by side, singing joyfully as they 
work. Among the small tradespeople, the 
husband often is occupied in buying goods, 
leaving to his wife the entire business of 
selling, and she often becomes a great 
favorite with the customers and carries on 
a flourishing trade. 

This presents a strong contrast between 
the lower and the higher classes. In fact, 
the lower we go socially, the higher be- 
comes the position of woman relative to 
man. This is perhaps because the in- 
fluence of Confucianism is stronger among 
the aristocratic people than among the 
lower classes. I say this because Confu- 
cianism teaches its devotees to keep 
woman separate from man, and because 
the aristocratic people study Confucian- 
ism, while the lower classes are less likely 
to do so, and therefore retain their old 
peculiar Japanese customs. 

In the prehistoric time, we had woman 
governing the country. The Goddess Sun, 
who is the principal deity in my country, 
was in reality a great ruler of Japan. 
Two thousand years ago we had a queen 
who ruled Japan for nearly fifty years, in- 
vaded Korea and conquered it. A thou- 
sand years ago we had another queen who 
compelled her people to establish a Bud 
dhist temple in each town. About the 
same time, we had the greatest poet Japan 
ever had—a woman. About a hundred 
years later lived our greatest historian, 
whose books are still read in the univer- 
sities of Japan. This also was a woman. 
According to the annals of Japan, the 
young men of this time used to visit the 
young ladies just as the young men of 
America do to-day. But later, as a result 
of the influence of Confucianism, this 
freedom of intercourse was destroyed. It 
is Confucianism that forced the Japanese 
woman into seclusion and retirement. We 
are now at last beginning to rid ourselves 
of this influence. ‘The mikado, who never 
used to allow his wife to sit beside his 
throne, now has a special throne for her 
next to his own. His majesty never used 
to go outside the palace with his wife, but 
now we often see them together in public. 
The Japanese statesman, who never used 
to allow his wife to receive official vis- 
itors, now joins her name with his own 
on the card of invitation to a diplomatic 
ball. 

In Japan, as elsewhere, the woman is 
the educator of her children, the husband 
acting as overseer. When they are diso- 
bedient the mother reproves them. If 
they continue disobedient they are turned 
over to the highest court, where the frown 
of the stern parent decides the case. The 
mother teaches them to be civil, how to 
behave themselves, and how to speak 
politely to strangers. The father en- 
courages them to be studious and vigilant. 
The girls, in addition to the common edu- 
cation, such as is taught in any public 
school in this country, are instructed in 
music, dancing, flower arranging, tea 
making, sewing, and all minor things that 
may be useful when they are married. 
When the girl has reached the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, she begins to look 
forward to marriage. Courtship in Japan 
is, however, very much interrupted, not 
because of rivals, but because of the inter- 
meddling of middlemen and of parents. 
In many cases the parents not only inter- 
fere with the choice of the girl, but 
actually impose on her the husband of 
their own selection, and both the young 
people are bound implicitly to obey their 

arents. On this account we frequently 

ear of sad cases of elopement and even 





of suicide. In studying the statistics, we 
find the most cases of suicide among peo- 
ple between nineteen and twenty-one. 

Marriage in Japan is a purely civil con- 
tract, the church not having anything to 
do with it. So after a marriage has taken 
place, it must be immediately reported to 
the civil Government. The record of a 
bride in the Government books is there- 
fore transferred to that of her husband's. 
But if the young lady is an only child, she 
succeeds her family, and, according to the 
Japanese custom, the groom must come 
to her house to be married. In this case 
his record on the Government books will 
be transferred to hers. Now in the for- 
mer case, the young lady assumes her hus- 
band’s name, and in the latter case he 
takes her name. The underlying princi- 
ple of this is that the family name must 
be maintained generation after generation, 
for the disappearance of a famiy is re- 
garded by the Japanese as a disgrace to 
their ancestors. In either case of mar- 
riage above mentioned, the whole property 
of both parties is regarded as the property 
of the family, and the husband, being its 
head, takes charge of it. If, however, the 
husband dies, the remaining family be- 
comes the owner of the property. In case 
of divorce of the husband by his wife, as 
in the second instance of marriage above 
mentioned, he must leave all his property 
behind except that which he owned before 
marriage. ‘The contrary is the case when 
the divorce takes place in the first in- 
stance, where the wife has to leave her 
husband's house. 

Unfortunately, divorce is common in 
Japan, ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
being caused by disagreement between the 
family and the newcomer, especially be- 
tween mother-in-law and bride. This dis- 
cord in the family sometimes is so violent 
that the young pair are obliged to leave 
the house; otherwise divorce takes place. 
A moment's reflection upon the peculiar 
custom of Japan would tell the whole 
truth concerning this trouble. When, for 
instance, young people leave their parents 
to be married to the young people in 
other families, they practically cut their 
tie with the old family and assume a tie 
with the new parents, to whom they owe 
their filial piety and unconditional obedi- 
ence. ; 

A Japanese wife is the most faithful 
woman on the face of the earth. An ex- 
ample of this may not be out of place. 
Once upon a time there lived a great war- 
rior. He was the strongest fighter at that 
time. He had a beautiful cousin whom 
he loved very much. While he was away 
from home during one of the wars, the 
cousin was married to a certain young 
man. On his return he met her one day 
together with her husband at the games. 
Learntmg thatshe was married, he became 
furious, went to see her in her house, and 
tried to force her to divorce her husband, 
or else he threatened to kill her mother, 
who had consented to the wedding. She, 
being afraid to tell her husband about 
this, lest he should fight her cousin and 
be killed, hit upon this plan. She told 
her cousin to come that night to her 
house and enter her room through a 
window. which she would leave open. 
She would cover her head with the sheet, 
and he was to strike off the other head 
not so covered. Her cousin followed her 
directions, and having come to the bed, 
found one head exposed and cut it off. 
On examining it in the moonlight he saw 
to his horror that he had killed his be- 
loved cousin, who had sacrificed her life 
for her husband and her mother. The 
warrior was so overcome by grief and so 
shocked by this tragedy that he shaved 
his hair, and becoming a priest, spent the 
rest of his days in repentance and prayer. 

It is, therefore, not exaggeration when 
Mr. Henry Norman says: ‘*The Japanese 
wife is faithful to a fault, and adultery on 
her part is almost unknown.’’ Miss Alice 
Bacon gives us an interesting account of 
thoughtful and tender-hearted Japanese 
women, Sle says: ‘Certainly a Japanese 
man is lucky in having all the little things 
in his life attended to by his thoughtful 
wife—a good, considerate, careful body- 
servant, always on hand to bear for him 
the trifling worries and cares. It is no 
wonder that there are no bachelors in 
Japan. To some degree, I am sure, the 
men appreciate these attentions; for they 
often become much in love with their 
sweet, helpful wives, though they do not 
share with them the greater things of life, 
the ambitions and the hopes of men.” 

It is true that a Japanese woman is so 
tender, mindful and self-sacrificing, that 
even while in the agony of sorrow she 
wears her ever-smiling countenance, s0 
that her neighbors may not be disturbed. 
What a wonderful perseverance and self- 
possession this is! What we ought t» do 
in the way of elevating woman's position 
in Japan is to induce the stronger sex to 
condescend to the weaker sex; nay, even 
to imitate the refined character and noble 
demeanor of the Japanese women. 

K. NAKAMURA. 
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A NEW BUSINESS—HOUSEHOLD MANAGERS 


Mrs. William E. Wilmerding and Mrs. 
Lewis S. Chase, the society women who 
inaugurated a new business as ‘‘visiting 
household managers’? a few months 
ago at No. 159 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, have dissolved their partner- 
ship, and each one will conduct business 
on her own account. 

The business of ‘‘visiting household 
managers’’ consists chiefly in the relieving 
of wealthy women burdened with mani- 
fold social duties and many household 
cares. The ‘‘managers”’ take entire charge 
ef a limited number of houses, and see to 
it that all the domestic wheels run 
smoothly, both in the presence and ab- 
sence of the owners. Both Mrs. Chase 
and Mrs. Wilmerding brought to the work 


! 


| 


a thorough experience gained in the 
management of their own households. 

The rich woman handed over to the 
care of the firm the household affairs that 
she had found to be beyond her physical 
resources. The managers engaged ser- 
vants, first looking carefully into their 
references. All cleaning was done under 
the supervision of one of the firm, floors 
were polished, plumbing examined and if 
necessary put in repair by competent 
men; curtains, blankets, rugs and carpets 
were cleaned and put down in their proper 
order, and bric-a-brac dusted and replaced 
uninjured. 

Another feature of the business was the 
house-hunting department. If any patrons 
living in distant cities wished to come to 
New York to live and did not care for the 
terribly taxing work of hunting for a 
suitable residence, the firm would send 
full descriptions of houses and meet the 
visitor when she arrived to inspect them, 
helping her to make a choice without the 
necessity of ransacking the real estate 
offices for likely homes. When a choice 
was made the firm would see that the 
house was put in proper shape for the 
reception of the new family, and receive 
the baggage when it arrived. 

If the wealthy woman was contemplat- 
ing a trip to Europe or to her country 
residence, she could leave the closing of 
her house in the hands of the firm with 
perfect contidence. If it were required, 
all articles of value would be packed care- 
fully and sent to the storage warehouses 
or to the safe-deposit company’s vaults, 
the firm of Wilmerding & Chase keeping 
a careful record of everything stored 
away, so that it could be replaced in the 
house when a notification was received 
that the owner was about to return and 
wished the house to be reopened ready 
for occupancy. When such notification 
was received the firm undertook to have 
the house in such shape that the mistress 
could step out of the carriage that brought 
her from the steamer or from the railroad 
station, to find that the servants had been 
engaged and awaited her arrival, the 
house cleaned and put in thorough shape 
from cellar to roof, the dinner waiting at 
the agreed time to be served, and the 
whole establishment in working order, as 
though it had never been vacated. 
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HOME HINTS AND HELPS. 


The best possible thing for a man to do 
when he feels too weak to carry anything 
through is to go to bed and sleep as long 
as he can, says the Medical Record. 
This is the only recuperation of brain 
power, the only actual recuperation of 
brain force; because during sleep the 
brain is in a state of rest, in acondition to 
receive and appropriate particles of nutri- 
ment from the blood, which take the place 
of those which have been consumed by 
previous labor, since the very act of 
thinking burns up solid particles, as every 
turn of the wheel or screw of the steamer 
is the result of consumption by fire of the 
fuel in the furnace. 

Miss Willard asks: As you sit around 
the evening lamp, can you not resolve 
that you will commit to memory at least 
a verse a day from the best of poets? I 
shall never cease to be thankful to Prof. 
William P. Jones, my earliest preceptor 
jn the Woman’s College at Evanston, who 
asked all of us girls to form this habit. 
Indeed, he made it a rule for his rhetoric 
class, and would give us scraps that he 
had cut from the newspapers of the day 
and say: ‘‘Learn that; it will be a gem 
laid up in the casket of your mind.”’ This 
became so much a habit that I have now 
pinned to my bureau a little collection 
containing seven of the best sonnets ever 
written, some of which I am committing 
to memory, and upon others I am refresh- 
ing the knowledge | already had. Goethe 
said that a civilized person ought every 
day to hear a little good music, see a fine 
picture, and learn a few words from some 
reasonable mind. 

These are the nights when the wise 
mother will look very leniently on the 
child who plays past his bed hour. If 
part of the long, hot afternoon can be 
passed in sleep, and the cool, restful even- 
ing enjoyed a little later, ‘t will be a bene- 
ficial change for the little folk. 

When a cotton waist is to be frequently 
washed, and is not lined with a piece of 
the same goods or with white lawn, it 
should have a yoke, inside or out, of 
the same fabric, and facing around and 
under the arm-scyes, this being where 
most of the wear comes. Round waists 
worn beneath the skirt should extend 
three inches below. The waist and sleeves 
should have the French or bag seams, 
which have the raw edges put together on 
the right side and a narrow seam taken; 
then they are turned to the wrong side 
and a tiny seam taken, thus hiding all raw 
edges. If cotton plaids are made upon 

the bias, they are apt to pull askew in the 
ironing. In buying embroidery to trim 
such gowns, remember that patterns hav- 





ing small holes wear the best. Such 





dresses should be washed out quickly and 
dried in the shade; do not use strong soap 
on them. Piqué, linen, crash, etc., should 
be well shrunk before they are made up 
into waists or dresses. Allowance should 
be made, for they are apt to shrink. 

Instead of butter a few tablespoonfuls 
of cream is a delicious addition to veg- 
etables. If young, tender peas are boiled 
in a very little water—cold water, mind— 
till this has all evaporated, if salt, pepper, 
and a dash of cream be put to them, and 
the whole just boiled up once, the result 
will be a revelation. String beans, of 
course, require more water, but it should 
be all boiled away—not drained off at the 
last, and then the cream be added, as to 
squash, to Lima-beans, or to new pota- 
toes. These last are another delighttul 
surprise if scraped, instead of pared, 
boiled, drained, and dished before pouring 
over them a little cream and sprinkling 
with salt and pepper. 

The problem of carrying the innumer- 
able flower and feather - trimmed hats 
without injury to them when one is going 
away for the summer, has been solved by 
that new invention, the hat trunk; but 
many home mothers may feel that, after 
the necessities are provided for, the money 
is not forthcoming for these much-desired 
trunks, says the New York Sun. A com- 
mon packing trunk without a tray may be 
brought into service by providing it with 
cushions, thus making a very desirable 
receptacle for holding and transporting 
trimmed hats and bonnets. The cushions 
are supplied by making a required number 
of bags or pockets of drilling, cretonne or 
some thick material, and stuffing them very 
full of curled hair. Tack these filled 
pockets to the inside of the trunk, finish- 
ing the edge and covering the nails by 
tacking on cotton gimp around each cush- 
ion, using upholsterers’ tacks, thus giving 
the interior a neater and more finished 
appearance. A small trunk may be made 
to accommodate at least eight hats by put- 
ting a cushion at each end of the trunk, 
two upon the bottom, two on the cover 
and one upon each side. Supply each 
cushion with two long hatpins for fasten- 
ing the hats securely in place. Such a 
trunk may be made not only useful when 
one is travelling, but also while one is at 
home, particularly where closet-room is 
much needed, by fitting a thick pad over 
the top of the trunk. Cover this with 
pretty cretonne, and have a plaited val- 
ance that reaches to the floor. Supplied 
with a couple of sofa-pillows, this piece of 
furniture will prove desirable and con- 
venient. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE “LOWELL OFFER. 
ING.” 

Those who remember Lucy Larcom and 
the famous Lowell Offering will be inter- 
ested in the following interview in the 
New York Sun with Mrs. Donlevy. 

‘“*Mrs. Harriet Farley Donlevy is believed 
by her friends to have been the first wo- 
man to edit a magazine in this country. 
She is now a sweet-faced old lady, with a 
clear, pink complexion, and hair like 
white silk floss. When seen in the parlors 
of the Home Hotel, and asked to talk of 
her experiences, she said: 


It was believed at the time I began that 
I was the first woman to edit a magazine. 
That was before Mrs. Sara J. Hale took 
editorial charge of Godey’s Ladies’ Book 
or Miss Cornelia Walter began to assist 
her brother in his editorial writing and 
the management of the Boston Transcript. 
Mrs. Hale, though much older and more 
experienced than |, always spoke of me as 
the first woman magazine editor. 

The magazine | founded and edited was 
the Lowell Offering. It was issued by the 
Improvement Club of Lowell, *Mass., a 
literary association composed entirely of 
mill girls, of which [I was a member. The 
Offering first appeared in the early thirties 
as a single-sheet paper in an edition of 
five thousand. This edition was sold 
immediately, and we issued a second, a 
third, and a fourth edition in a very short 
while. Then we thought it would be a 
good plan to try for another issue; so we 
did it, and after a short time another 
sheet was sent forth and sold as rapidly 
as the first. We went on inthis way, 
publishing sheets at irregular intervals 
whenever tle materials could be collected, 
until 1840. At this time, as we had ac- 
quired considerable experience, and the 
Offering had a wide circulation, we de- 
cided on a monthly issue in magazine 
form. This continued for more than ten 
years, and had not only a good circulation 
in this country, but in England and 
France also. You must remember that 
papers and magazines were not so numer- 
ous in those days as now. and women 
writers were looked upon as curiosities. 
The Lowell Offering was not only a maga- 
zine written and edited entirely by women, 
but most of those women were mill girls, 
which made it a double curiosity and 
almost a marvel. 

In 1850 the Democrats came into power, 
and that was indirectly the cause of my 
leaving Lowell, and giving up the manage- 
ment of the Offering. With the advent of 
the Democrats the high tariff was reduced, 
and of course the wages in the mills were 
cut. Before that time high wages had 
prevailed, and girls from all over New 
England sought employment in the mills; 
that is, all those who cared to stay at 
home, for many preferred going South as 





governesses in the families of rich planters 
Of course when I say the wages in the 
mills were high, | mean by comparison 
for then women received very little 
money for their work. I can remember 
distinctly when my mother paid op} 
seventy-five cents a week fora first-class 
nurse maid. In the mills our hours 
were much longer than now. ‘The wak. 
ing bell sounded at 4.30 o’clock in the 
morning, and at 5 every one was Standing 
at her machine ready to begin work. We 
had a half hour for breakfast, another 
half hour for dinner, and stopped work at 
7 o’clock in the evening. We had never 
heard of the short-hour movement, and 
were perfectly happy until our wages 
were cut. Then many of the girls left 
and their places were filled by emigrants 
or New England girls with less education 
and ambition. It was at this time that | 
gave up the management of the Lowel! 
Offering and came to New York to do 
miscellaneous literary work. Soon after 
coming here I met my husband, and 
we were, married. He objected to my 
working, so I devoted my time to assist. 
ing him with his inventions. 

I knew Mrs. Sara J. Hale quite well 
and often wrote at her request for the 
Ladies’ “Book. She was a very kindly 
woman, and willing to give young writers 
all the aid in her power. I never heard 
her called handsome, but she certainly 
was a very pleasing woman both in ap- 
pearance and manners. Mrs. Sigourney 
was another literary woman with whom | 
was on the most friendly terms. You 
know in those days she was very highly 
thought of, and much read both here and 
abroad. The crown of poesy was said to 
lie between her and Miss Gould, though I 
believe the French, who at that time were 
considered authority, preferred Miss 
Gould’s poems, because they were more 
susceptible of perfect translation. 
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A WOMAN'S VIEW OF ALASKA. 


The Dover, N. H., Inquirer publishes the 
following letter from a woman at Fort 
Cudahy, Alaska. Her husband is engaged 
in the hardware business. She says: 


The Yukon is about two thousand miles 
long, and has a great many good-sized 
rivers flowing into it. It does not freeze 
up before October 10, although we have 
sume very cold weather before that time, 
but it takes cold weather to stop these 
swift streams. When it does freeze up, 
instead of freezing smooth, the huge 
cakes of ice seem to be standing on edge 
from twelve to fifteen feet high in places. 
I don’t know how to describe it any better 
than by likening it to an ice house blown 
up by dynamite. 

We are living on British soil, thirty 
miles from the Alaska line, nine blocks or 
thereabouts from the North Pole, and one 
thousand six hundred miles from a rail- 
road. Until the last few months we have 
had no mail route, but persons coming in 
the spring and summer usually brought in 
the letters that accumulated at Juneau, 
They brought in letters only. 

Mining is the only industry. Gold can 
be found in the gravel on nearly any river, 
creek or guich. The two obstacles the 
miner has to contend with are the short 
seasons, and the frozen condition of the 
country. The earth, in summer, only 
thaws two or three feet, and that only in 
places exposed to the sun. There is no 
coin or currency in the country to speak 
of. All business is transacted with gold 
dust. No laws are recognized here except 
those made by the miners themselves. 
There is a good class of men here pretty 
well mixed; good-hearted, hard workers. 
‘The Indians are very numerous here and 
throughout the country, They are peace- 
able and self-supporting. They look as 
much like the Chinese or Japs as they do 
like Indians. They try to imitate the 
white man in dress. Freighting is done 
entirely by dogs. These animals resemble 
the wolf in appearance, and are sold at 
$75, $100, and $125 each. The large game 
of the country is bear, wolves, moose, 
and caribou, a species of the reindeer. 
The last two are fine eating. 

The mercury goes sometimes as low as 
80 degrees below zero. At such a timea 
basinful of water thrown up in the air 
will come down in icicles. We are about 
thirty miles south of the aretic circle. 
During the short days it begins to get 
dark at 3 P. M., daylight appearing about 
9.30 A. M. During the very shortest days 
the sun drops entirely out of sight, and is 
invisible for three weeks. During the long 
summer days we have continual daylight. 
You can see to read or write at night as 
well as at any time during the day. ‘The 
sun rises and sets in the west in July, and 
during the shortest days it rises and sets 
in the east. The moon acts in the same 
manner. The Northern lights, during the 
winter months, are beautiful to look at. 
They move so rapidly and form into such 
beautiful shapes and colors that you 
could wish for nothing else more interest- 
ing. It would be utterly useless for me 
to attempt to explain these wonderful 
beauties of nature. The seasons of the 
year are nine months winter and three 
late in the fall. 

Just listen to the buzz of the mosqui- 
toes. It is my opinion there is only one 
flock, and that covers the entire country‘ 
for there are mosquitoes in every place 
you can go or think of. They are as thick 
as snowflakes in asnowbank. The blue- 
berry, cranberry, salmonberry, wild rasp- 
berry and red currants grow in abundance 
on the islands and on the sides of the 
mountains. 

On the Bering Sea, from our steamer, 
about fifteen miles distant, we saw 4 
mountain fifteen hundred feet high, of 
solid rock, and on top of that a statue of 
rock, a perfect representation of a bishop 
in his robes, crozier in hand, as perfect 
and real as anything you ever saw. The 
immense rock stands all alone, not 
another thing to be seen but water. 

Sixty head of cattle were driven in 
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from Juneau and got there last week. 
The first beef ever in the country. We 
got two porterhouse steaks for Sunday 
dinner. They cost ten dollars, one dollar 
per pound—bone, trimming, fat, horns, 
and tail, all the same price. We got by 
chance two hundred and fifty pounds of 
pative potatoes—we are the only ones 
with that many. The ship’s potatoes are 
on the steamers with the rest of the 
eatables. We had to kill our chickens, as 
the chicken feed did not get here. I have 
them frozen, and will have chicken for 
Christmas and New Year's. 

There was a new mining district dis- 
covered, fifty miles up the Yukon from 
here, two months ago. Itis turning out 
to be a great thing. There are over six 
hundred claims already staked, and a new 
town started called Klondyke. P— went 
up with the first excitement and got three 
town lots. One of them he has already 
been offered fifteen hundred dollars for, 
but will not sell. He also staked two 
claims and bought another this week for 
fifteen hundred dollars. These are all 
placer mines. I also have a claim. P— 
and I have men prospecting on our claims. 
We may never get a cent out of them, and 
we may get thousands. We are running 
that risk. 

I have been writing this by lamplight, 
but just now, at 10 o’clock A. M., the sun 
is just coming over the mountain tops, 
with two sun dogs accompanying it; forty 
below, with a strong wind blowing. 

We got your papers and clippings and 
passed them around. You don’t know 
what a treat it is to see print in here. 

I am knitting socks and stockings. I 
only wear two pairs at a time, with a pair 
of Dutch socks and a pair of fur boots. 

oe 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

A long-existing abuse has been ended 
by a complaint upon the part of Sir John 
Brunner, M. P., the well-known philan- 
thropist of Liverpool, who called atten- 
tion to the habit of transferring women 
prisoners from the Liverpool jail to 
Knutsford prison in big gangs, chained 
together like slaves. It developed from 
the inquiries made by the Home Secretary 
into the subject that as many as thirty- 
two women in one gang have been thus 
paraded. Orders have been issued to stop 
this practice. 

So scrupulous was the Queen in taking 
care to fully understand every document 
placed in her hands that Lord Melbourne 
was reported to have occasionally declared 
that he would rather have to deal with 
ten kings than one queen. Having sub- 
mitted some act of Government for the 
royal approval, he was proceeding to urge 
the expediency of the measure, when the 
Queen stopped him, observing, ‘‘I have 
been taught to judge between what is 
right and what is wrong, but ‘expediency’ 
is a word I neither wish to hear nor to 
understand.”’ 

A couple of years ago it was the rarest 
thing in the world to see a German woman 
awheel. Now there are as many—and 
sometimes more—wheelwomen seen in 
the public streets of that country than 
wheelmen. 

Miss Jean Ingelow came of a clever 
family, and when she and her brothers 
and sisters were children they got up a 
little magazine of their own, the type 
being set by schoolfellows of her brothers 
at the house of their clergyman-school- 
master, who owned a small printing 
machine. As a child she used also to 
write poems on the inside of the shutters 
of her bedroom window, of all odd places, 
and, after they were one day accidentally 
discovered by her mother, some of them 
found their way into print. A peculiar 
feature about Miss Ingelow’s life was that 
she never entered a theatre, and an equally 
remarkable one about herself was that she 
could remember eveuts in her life from 
the time she was seventeen months old. 
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THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

As a strictly prohibitive measure the 
law promoted by Senator Hoar and passed 
by the last Legislature, forbidding women 
to wear the plumage of song birds on their 
hats, is not going to work. Attorney- 
General Knowlton interprets this law 
(chapter 524 of the acts of 1897) as forbid- 
ding the women of Massachusetts to wear 
on their hats the feathers of birds taken 
within the State. It allows them to wear 
the feathers of any birds killed outside of 
Massachusetts. It will be seen that this 
interpretation leaves very little chance of 
outlawing the wearing of the bodies and 
plumage of birds, provided women are 





vain and foolish enough to do so, The 
Springtield Republican says: 

But while little of the law remains for 
practical application to a crying evil, its 
enactment will not be in vain if such a 
recognition of decent and humane senti- 
ment shall help in making the wearing of 
the plumage of birds unpopular, and a 
matter for general condemnation. It 
would seem as if no self-respecting women 
could hereafter sin in this way, law or no 
law. Let the women take it up and give 
us an unwritten law more powerful than 
the attempted enactment of the General 
Court, while men do their part in dis- 
couraging the slaughter of song birds. 
An awakened public opinion can avail 
much, and the efforts of Senator Roe and 
others will not be lost in helping to make 
it. The girl who dons the body of a bird 
ought to lose her lover, and let the wife 
who sins in this respect be rebuked by 
her husband. The people can give the 
faulty enactment all the force of law if 
they are willing to take the pains to do it. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss E. R. Scidmore, the author of a 
book on Japan entitled ‘‘Jinrikisha Days,” 
has written two papers for the Century 
on untrodden fields of travel in Java, The 
final article is to appear in the September 
number, and is called ‘‘Prisoners of State 
at Boro Boedor.’’ Miss Scidmore and 
two other American ladies penetrated to 
the interior of Java and visited the vast 
and marvellous Buddhist ruins at Boro 
Boedor. 

It was not very long ago that openings 
for the employment of women were few, 
but each day new tields for woman’s work 
are opening. In the great central tele- 
phone station in Boston, women have been 
substituted for men as night operators. 
The change was made solely because it 
was thought that a better service could 
thus be obtained. Merit always wins.— 
Golden Rule. 

The charm which Phillips Brooks ex- 
erted over children was well brought out 
by the saying of a little girl of five, who 
was always delighted when she happened 
to meet the young-hearted Bishop out for 
a walk. He had a word and a smile for 
her, and became her comrade without 
seeming to stoop. The day the Bishop 
died, her mother came into the room 
where the child was playing, and, holding 
the bright little face between her hands, 
said tearfully, ‘‘Bishop Brooks has gone 
to heaven”? “Oh, mamma,” was the reply, 
‘chow happy the angels will be!’ 

“T have heard and read many pathetic 
stories,” said Senator Hoar the other day, 
“but none of them ever awoke so much 
sad sympathy as one which Professor Gal- 
laudet related. The professor has a fa- 
vorite pupil—a little deaf-mute boy, ex- 
ceptionally bright. Mr. Gallaudet asked 
him if he knew the story of George Wash- 
ington and the cherry tree. With his 
nimble fingers the little one said he did, 
and then he proceeded to repeat it. The 
noiseless gesticulations continued until 
the boy had informed the professor of the 
elder Washington’s discovery of the 
mutilated tree and of his quest for the 
mutilator. ‘When George’s father asked 
him who hacked his favorite cherry tree,’ 
signalled the voiceless child, ‘George put 
his hatchet in his left hand—’ ‘Stop,’ in- 
terrupted the professor. ‘Where do you 
get your authority for saying he touk the 
hatchet in his left hand?’ ‘Why,’ re- 
sponded the boy, ‘he needed his right hand 
to tell his father that he cut the tree.’ "’ 

All flags used inthe United States Navy 
are made by women atthe Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. In the great sewing-room in build- 
ing No. 7, from twenty to thirty women 
are assembled to work on the tlags Not 
only are our own Stars and Stripes made 
by them, but also the flags of every nation 
in whose waters our vessels sail. Some 
of the women grow old in the service, for 
the workers in the department are pre- 
ferred for their skill as needleworkers 
and not on account of partisan influence. 
The change of administration has no effect 
upon these women. Year after year they 
sew the stripes together, and the stars to 
position on the blue firmament in the 
corner of the flag. They embroider the 
Chinese dragon, and appliqué the fantastic 
symbols used in flags of other nations. 
Every star shows a certain number of 
stitches to the inch, and the work re- 
ceives rigid inspection. The work lasts 
all the year round, and there is no fluctua- 
tion in the wages paid. 








HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dvellars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness tiansactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 

rm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. . 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO BANGED SUSIE’S HAIR. 

Susie Burke came in from the garden 
one warm summer afternoon with her 
little scissors in one hand, and a lot of 
paper dolls and dolls’ clothes in the 
other. 

“Why, Susie!’’ exclaimed her mother. 
‘What in this world have you been doing 
to yourself?” 

‘Susie Burke, whatever possessed you 
to ent your hair like that?’ exclaimed 
Helen, her elder sister. 

*O-o-h! what will papa say? He just 
hates bangs!’’ put in Harry Burke, 
Susie’s brother. 

“How could you do such a thing, my 
child?”’ asked Susie’s mother, with looks 
of mingled astonishment and displeasure. 

Susie’s face grew red and she looked 
ready tocry. She put her hand uneasily 
to her forehead, across which the soft, 
dark hair, which was usually combed 
smoothly back, fell in a very irregular 
line. It was easy to see that the ‘‘bang- 
ing’ had been done by no practised hand. 

**I] didn’t do it, mamma,”’ said Susie. 

“You didn’t do it? Who did, then?” 

‘*] don’t know, truly, mamma.”’ 

“Why, Susie, how can that be pos- 
sible? ’’ said mamma, 

‘“‘Why, Susie Burke, what a story!” ex- 
claimed Harry, 

‘Hush, Harry! don't accuse your little 
sister of telling what isn’t true. Where 
have you been all the time since lunch, 
Susie?”’ 

‘*In the arbor in the garden, cutting out 
dresses for my dollies,”’ said Susie, hold- 
ing up what she had in her hand as evi- 
dence of the truth of her words. 

‘*All the time?’’ queried mamma. 

‘*Yes, allthe time. I haven’t been any- 
where else.”’ 

“And you didn’t cut any of your hair— 
not the least little lock?”’ 

“No, not the least little bit. 
papa wouldn’t like it.” 

“Did anybody come into the garden 
while you were there? ”’ 

“I didn’t see anybody, mamma.”’ 

‘Well, if that isn’t a mystery!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Burke. 

“It’s awful hard to believe, | 
said Sister Helen. 

‘‘We must believe it. Little Susie has 
never been known to tell a lie. Whatever 
any of my children tell me, | shall believe 
is true, till they have clearly proved their 
words untrustworthy,” said mamma, 
firmly. 

“But how could such a thing be?”’ 
argued Helen. ‘Her hair is cut all jagged, 
exactly as a child would do it if she tried 
to cut it herself; and yet she didn’t do it 
and don’t know who did it.”’ 

**And she asked papa the other day if 
she might have her hair banged just like 
Nellie Eastman’s,”’ said Harry. 

“TI didn’t do it, truly, mamma,’’ was 
all poor Susie could urge; while she 
nestled closer within the encircling arm 
whose close clasp seemed to assure her of 
defence against the displeasure and dis- 
trust of all the world. 

“We shall have to wait and see what 
papa will say,’’ said Mrs. Burke, after a 
moment of perplexed thought. 

‘“‘Will he be very angry?’’ asked Susie. 
“Will you tell him I didn’t do it?” 

“Or consent to its being done?”’ 
questioned Helen. 

‘*I didn’t even know it was done till just 
as I got up to come in,’’ Susie declared. 
“IT thought something felt odd, and I put 
my hand up; and it was all cut, so.” 

This was a mystery indeed. Nor could 
papa solve it, though he questioned his 
little daughter even more closely than her 
mother and sister had done. 

‘‘We must believe that she speaks the 
truth, because she has earned a character 
for truth,” he said at last. ‘I should be 
sadly disappointed and grieved if I found 
I couldn’t depend on the word of a child 
of mine. Go to mamma, and let her make 
the cutting even, Susie. Since I must 
submit to seeing you with your hair 
banged, it must be done in better style 
than that.’ 


I knew 


think,”’ 


cross- 





“I'm sorry, papa, since you don't like 
it. Will you kiss me?” said Susie, lifting 
her shorn head timidly. 

Her father stooped and kissed her. 
“You needn’t feel badly when you are not 
to blame, my child. I believe you, though 
it’s the most incomprehensible thing!”’ 

It remained the most incomprehensible 
thing for a week or more. Then, one 
morning, soon after breakfast, they had a 
caller—two callers, in fact—Mrs. Lake, 
their nearest neighbor, and Rollie, her 
youngest son, a merry rogue of ten or 
eleven years. 

The boy looked shy and shamefaced, 


and kept as much out of sight behind his | 


mother as possible, while she explained 
the reason of her call. 

‘I have just found out that this boy of 
mine has been guilty of a very naughty 
trick,’’ said Mrs. Lake. ‘I thought you 
ought to know, as Susie might be blamed 


unjustly. I brought him here that he 
might confess. Now, Rollie, tell Mrs. 
Burke.” 


“I ent Susie’s hair,’’ Rollie blurted out, 
with his eyes fastened to the floor. 

“But how? It has been the greatest 
mystery to us! How could you do it and 
Susie not know it?” 

“Oh, she was asleep!”’ said Rollie. ‘I 
found her there in the arbor, leaning 
back, with a paper doll in one hand, and 
the scissors just dropped on her lap from 
the other; and I just thought I’d bang her 
hair. I’m ever so sorry, and won’t never 
do so again,’’ said Rollie penitently. 

“Did she get much blame for it?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Lake. “I couldn’t think how 
you could help believing she did it, how- 
ever she might deny it.” ; 

“We couldn’t understand it at all,” 
said Mrs. Burke; ‘‘but we believed Susie, 
though everything seemed against her, 
because the child never yet told us a lie.”’ 
— Youth's Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 





Jagson says the man who can’t take a 
joke always seems to be the editor of the 
paper he sends his to.—Elmira Gazette. 


A man said to Bishop Wilberforce, 
“Pray, sir, can you tell a plain man ina 
single sentence the way to go to heaven?” 
‘‘Certainly,”’ was the instant reply. ‘Turn 
to the right, and go straight ahead!” 


‘It’s all very well for the minister to 
preach from the text, ‘Remember Lot’s 
wife,’’’ said an overworked, discouraged 
matron; ‘but I wish he would now give us 
an encouraging sermon upon the wife's 
lot.””,— Lowell Courier. 


Little Perey Brown is not quite three 
years of age, but old for his years. When 
passing the statue of Hannah Dustin in 
City Hall Park, Haverhill, with his mother, 
he asked, ‘‘Who is that woman?” His 
parent told him, ‘tlt is Hannah Dustin.”’ 
He then asked, ‘*What’s she dustin’ for?”’ 


Visitor—I am most grieved to learn of 
your mistress’ illness. Nothing serious; 
no great cause for alarm, I trust? The 
New French Maid—No., Monsieur; nozzing 
beeg, nozzing grande. Somezing—what 
you call leetle, petite. Visitor—What is 
it? The New French Maid —¥et is what 
they call ze litthe—small - smallpex.— Tid- 
Bits. 


When Charles Dudley Warner was editor 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Press, back in the 
“sixties,” arousing the patriotism of the 
State by his vigorous appeals, one of the 
type-setters came in from the composing- 
room, and, planting himself before the 
editor, said, ‘Well, Mr. Warner, I’ve de- 
cided to enlist in the army.’ With 
mingled sensations of pride and responsi- 
bility, Mr. Warner replied encouragingly 
that he was glad to see that the man felt 
the call of duty. ‘Oh, it isn’t that,’’ said 
the truthful compositor; ‘but I’d rather 
be shot than try to set any more of your 
copy.” 








PALL» faces indicate pale, thin blood. 
Rosy cheeks show the pure, rich, blood 
resulting from taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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~ ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 








This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/ladel- 
phia Press. 

rhe geome are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamilin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peepee—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By MAry A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘‘Lhat Wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told’”’ 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen’’ “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc: .Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOL!IKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London loth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the feachiogs on the wars me 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

“No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 

_“A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 

and Dangers 

By James R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 

— of the Blind’? Seventh Thousand Cloth 

1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ ‘What They Say in New Eng- 
Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDAL With portraits Cloth $2.00 
The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 
The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each’volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and papers authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 
The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 
Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself. Uniform 
‘ loth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 
Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab.ve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, ms i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Cogsess. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full P rticulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Herth Pyaneytvegia ae 
Girls’ Classical School. [oi tsmber aan. i806, 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Kecitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antnony. For sale at Woman's 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual convention of the Ohio Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at 
Alliance, Ohio, October 5,6, and 7. Two or 
more National speakers will be in attend- 


ance. C. McCutLouGcu Evernarp, Pres 
EvizaBetu J. Hauser, Secy. 
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KENTUCKY EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association will be 
held at Covington, October 14 and 15. 
Plans are being made for a profitable and 
interesting convention. One of the national 
speakers will be present. 

Evcenia B. Farmer, Cor. Sec. 

Covington, Ky., August 23, 1897. 





MORE ABOUT THE CHINESE WOMEN 
SLAVES. 


The recent articles in the San Francisco 
Call regarding the slavery of Chinese 
women have aroused people in California. 
There has been a general idea that women 
were imported for immoral purposes, but 
it has not been thought that the system 
of slavery was so far-reaching as to in- 
clude more than a thousand women and 
children. 

The. petition to President McKinley is 
generally endorsed. 

The Rev. Mr. Chan, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Methodist mission, said 
that it came just when the workers were 
most praying for it. He said: ‘I have 
long wondered when it would take definite 
shape; when some one would arise and 
lead the way out of the deplorable condi- 
tion which we have combated so long. 
This petition is just right. It is far from 
stating the worst that is to be known 
about Chinatown. There can be no ques- 
tion about it doing a world of good in the 
work of fighting the great evil which ex- 
ists in this city and State. I think every 
Christian in the city will heartily endorse 
the movement, and if Congress will take 
action and send a committee out here, 
they will have their eyes opened to a state 
of affairs that will astound them.” 

Miss D. M. Cameron, superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Mission Home, said: ‘It 
is just what we have wanted done for a 
long time, and have wondered how long 
the terrible outrage would be allowed to 
go on in this city before some one would 
take it up and begin a crusade against it. 
The petition is the beginning of a most 
noble work, and if it can be placed forci- 
bly before Congress, and that body takes 
action, there is no doubt that we workers 
in the missions shall at last be able to see 
a realization of our prayers and hopes. 
The people who do not get in among the 
Chinese as we do can never fully under- 
stand the terrible condition which exists 
right in the heart of this city. There is 
not a day but we receive stories of hor- 
rible occurrences, but as most of them are 
never told until after it is too late to in- 
terfere, we can do very little good in the 
individual cases, and can only do what 
little is in our power to prevent a repeti- 
tion of them. This movement is one 
which we have hoped for, and now that it 
is started 1 am sure there is not a Chris- 
tian in the whole country but will give it 
all the assistance in his power.” 

The following letter from Secretary of 
State Brown to the Call, goes straight to 
the root of the evil and suggests a remedy 
that the city government of San Francisco 
can apply: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., AuG., 10. 

The Call is doing grand work, not only 
from a moral standpoint, but also as a 
matter of protection to many a youth, in 
its efforts toward suppressing the slavery 
of Chinese women in California. 

My remedy would be to petition Con- 
gress to deport to China all disreputable 
Chinese women found in California, the 
cost of deportation to be borne by the 
Federal Government, and the total sum 
would not exceed $75,000. The only other 





remedy is for local authorities to destroy 
the valuation of the slave by preventing 
Chinese immorality, for there can be no 
question but that all Chinese women that 
are bartered and sold are made a matter 
of merchandise for immoral purposes only. 

Destroy their calling and you make 
them valueless. During slavery days the 
valuation was fixed according to the 
amount of labor the man or woman in 
bondage could perform. In other words, 
they were sold for their labors. The valu- 
ation of the Chinese women depends upon 
their earnings in disreputable houses. 
Suppress the latter by stringent local leg 
islation, and the slaves will obtain their 
freedom. (Signed) 

L. H. Brown, Secretary of State. 


Legislation is the expression of ballots; 
will the voters of California demand this 
reform? F. M. A. 





-- 


IN NEW PATHS. 


“Spectator’’ tells in the N. Y. Outlook 
of two women who have found their 
chances for a living in new paths. 


The great corporations—banks, insur- 
ance companies, and so on—lend large 
sums of money on real estate. It is neces- 
sary to have this real estate appraised by 
a person of knowledge and integrity. 
The experts of a lending company as fre- 
quently as not appraise the value of any 
professed security at a pretty low rate, 
while the owners, on the cther hand, esti- 
mate it beyond its worth. In such cases 
the deal is in danger of falling through. 
To prevent this, if the loan be a desirable 
one for both parties, a professional ap- 
praiser is called in, and the determination 
of this expert is final. Now, one of the 
most skilful appraisers of this kind in 
New York at this time isa woman. From 
her profession she makes not only a liv- 
ing, but a very handsome income, and 
enjoys the esteem and confidence of all 
the men with whom she has dealings. 
Naturally, she could not have acquired 
the knowledge she has without long ex- 
perience. This she got in settling her 
father’s business and estate, and without 
the slightest notion of ever making the 
appraisement of real estate her profession. 
In the years she has given to her profes- 
sion she has become interested in it, and 
she recently said to the Spectator that 
she did not believe she would be happy 
should she give it up and devote her time 
to household duties. “But,” she added, 
“T am not a new woman, nor am I a 
woman’s rights woman. Women have 
more rights than men have, and if in ad- 
dition to them they have civic duties 
thrust upon them, they would be quite 
undone. The place for the normal woman 
is at honte if she have one, her best occu- 
pation is in looking after that home and 
rearing her children, if she be fortunate 
enough to have them. If she must earn 
her own living, that is another matter; 
but I can’t, for the life of me, see how 
any enlargement of her civic duties would 
make it easier for her to earn her living. 
Surely the men without special training 
or special talents are not having such an 
easy time just now.” 





Apparently this estimable woman is not 
aware that had she lived and engaged in 
her present occupation some forty years 
ago, she would have been regarded as a 
‘“‘woman’s rights woman,’ and reviled as 
one out of her sphere, striving to be like 
a man and to do a man’s work. Moreover, 
the chief point in considering the effect of 
the ‘‘enlargement of her civic duties”’ is 
not whether it would make it easier for 
the individual woman to earn her living, 
but would it enable women as a class to 
command better protection and conditions 
for the home and family, better schools, 
wiser dealing with the dependent and the 
degenerate, stricter enforcement of laws 
in behalf of good order—in short, whether 
it would be good for the race, for hu- 
manity, and for the commonwealth. 

The Spectator mentions another wo- 
man whose work is unusual. In an apart- 
ment in the central part of town—an 
apartment that would be called elegant 
by every person of cultivated taste—lives 
a spinster a trifle past forty, but still 
young in beauty, in feeling, and in the 
spontaneous sympathy which adds to 
friendship its greatest charm. This lady, to 
most of her acquaintances, is merely a 
pleasant woman with some means, some 
leisure, and of more than usually studious 
habits. As a matter of fact she has no 
means, save what comes from her invested 
savings, and from the steady income 
which she derives from her very steady 
work, She is at her desk at seven o'clock 
every morning, and stays there pretty 
constantly until three. During that time 
she has usually written an article, some- 
times two, and she has always answered 
a large number of letters. Articles and 
letters are always on the same general 
subject, for this lady is an expert, just 
as much of an expert as the non-woman’s 
rights appraiser, of whom the Spectator 
just spoke. But our present lady is an 
expert inagriculture. Of this great sub- 
ject she has a most comprehensive knowl- 
edge; of its literature the Spectator has 
no hesitation in saying that he believes 
that she knows more than any other per- 
son he has ever met. She writes for 
papers, and magazines, and associations, 
and she gives professional advice on sub- 
jects stated to her in writing. Not one 
of her correspondents ina hundred knows 
that he is writing to a woman. Indeed, 





many of her letters are addressed to 
‘*Hon.”’ or “Esq.’’ She writes with equal 
ease on land drainage, rotation of crops, 
insect plagues, fence-building, the feeding 
of cattle, special and general fertilizers, 
intense tillage, aeration of soils, good 
roads, and so on. On all these subjects, 
and a hundred others, she is entirely at 
home, though she lives on the fourth 
floor of an apartment house, and gets 
into the country only on rare occasions. 
Her knowledge is not mere pretense. 
Were it so, she would have been found 
out long ago. She knows what is being 
done by all the chief experimenters in 
agriculture all over the world, and she 
has the rare capacity of separating prac- 
tical achievements from enthusiastic 
statements; and so she is doing an ex- 
cellent work with rare modesty, but 
fortunately with some immediate profit 
to herself. 





-_--— 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Union Signal, of Chicago, donned a 
new typographical dress on August 12. 
The Union Signal is now the official organ 
of the World’s and the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and of the 
Young Woman’s Branch. 

The San Francisco Daily Call has 
changed hands. Charles M. Shortridge 
retires as proprietor, and John OD. 
Spreckels, eldest son of the sugar mag- 
nate, Claus Spreckels, assumes proprietor- 
ship, with Edward S. Leake as managing 
editor. During the past two and a half 
years, under the management of Mr. 
Shortridge, the Call has achieved a high 
standard as the champion of morality, 
decency, and public and private honesty. 
It was the first metropolitan daily in 
California to take a decided stand in sup- 
port of the woman suffrage amendment to 
the State constitution, a position it main- 
tained to the end of the campaign. Fail- 
ing health has compelled Mr. Shortridge 
to transfer the Call to other hands. It will 
continue a strong Republican paper, and 
we sincerely hope astrong woman suffrage 
paper as well. 

Among the special features of Godey’s 
Magazine for September, may be mention- 
ed the contributions of S. T. Willis, who 
writes of ‘*Women in Religious Ministry” 
as a development of the past half century, 
and Joanna R. Nichols’ article on ‘The 
Necessity of Codperation between Seamen 
and Surfmen in the Life Saving Service,” 
giving many points on shipwrecks, with 
ample illustration from photographs. 
Esther Singleton contributes an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘The Women Who In- 
fluenced Byron,’’ treating the subject 
from a woman's point of view. ‘The 
Court of Love,’’ by Carrie Stowe Wait, 
tells of the revival of the old ‘‘Flitch of 
Bacon’’ ceremonies at Dunmow, which 
occurred last year, after a lapse of many 
generations. ‘The Old South Meeting- 
House at Boston”’ is described, with illus- 
trations, by Elizabeth Moore Hallowell. 
The fiction of this number is bright and 
varied. Carrie Hunt Latta continues her 
tale of ‘“The Temptation of David,’’ and 
Albert White Vorse relates the ex- 
periences of a sedate individual who ran 
for office on a woman suffrage ticket. 

The Atlantic Monthly for September 
presents a table of contents which is a 
striking combination of important literary, 
scientific, and sociological discussion. The 
opening article is by Theodore Roosevelt 
upon ‘Municipal Administration: the 
New York Police Force.”’ He explains 
the reform and administration of the New 
York police while he was president of the 
Police Commission. An article of general 
interest is the answer to the much asked 
question, ‘Are the Rich Growing Richer 
and the Poor Poorer?’’ by Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, who 
says that, while the number of rich men is 
increasing, the relative number of poor 
men is decreasing. Mabel Loomis Todd 
tells of the experience of the American 
astronomical expedition to Japan to wit- 
ness the total eclipse of the sun in ’96. 
Fiction is represented by the conclusion 
of Frances Courtenay Baylor’s Virginian 
story, “Butterfield & Co.,”’ and there are 
two short stories of unusual quality. 
“After the Storm,’ by Elia W. Peattie, 
and *“‘A Second Marriage,’ by Alice 
Brown. Harriet Waters Preston con- 
tributes an appreciative sketch of the 
late Margaret Oliphant and her work. 

F. M. A. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 

The Pingree potato patch plan is being 
worked with success by the Bureau of 
Associated Charities of Englewood, III. 
There are one hundred and fifty tracts 
under cultivation, on which all kinds of 
“garden truck’’ is being raised. The 
gardeners are eager and diligent in the 
work, 

Another interesting enterprise in agri- 
culture is the sweet pea garden park, 
an experiment in codperative gardening 
under the management of the Armour 





Mission Mother Club of Chicago. It pro- 


vides emergency work, for adults at ten | 


cents an hour, and for children at five 
cents an hour, which is paid by sale of the 
products of the garden. A lot of five 
acres is provided, with a general garden, 
and individual gardens for those who will 
take them. 





>. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

While the most intelligent and thinking 
women of England and America are work- 
ing for equal political and business rights 
with men, a few reflections upon women 
in Germany may not come amiss. As 
readers of the WomAN’s JoURNAL doubt- 
less know, the woman movement, as such, 
has been making good strides forward in 
the past year in Germany, particularly 
since the great International Frauen-Con- 
gress at Berlin a year ago, which opened 
with 1,800 women present, as against 118 
at the recent Cungress at Brussels. 

Passing, as I did, four months in the 
Kaiser Stadt soon afterward, meeting per- 
sonally the leaders of the most advanced 
“‘vereins”’ for the interests of women, and 
attending their meetings and debates, I 
had reason to see that everything that 
could be done toward bringing about an 
improvement in the condition of German 
women was being attempted by these 
clever, level-headed and noble pioneers, I 
saw the work they had on their hands in 
Berlin, attended the classes started for 
instructing the younger ones in politics 
and other questions of the day, heard of 
other “‘vereins’’ for furthering woman’s 
needs in smaller cities becoming thriving 
through their influence, and I marvelled. 
It seemed to me that if not much was 
accomplished politically or educationally 
as yet, the eyes of the majority of women 
must at least soon be opened. 

From associating with these women of 
clear and comprehensive views, I went 
back to families I had known for years in 
Germany, and in these homes of officers 
and professors I found the women still 
with the night-cap of ignorance drawn 
tightly about their heads. Now and then 
a daughter of a large family, chafing at 
the idea of stopping school at sixteen and 
devoting herself to embroidering tidies, 
doing mediocre china-painting, or simply 
helping mamma at home, joins ‘‘vereins,”’ 
or if papa has the means, studies Latin. 
She is, however, the exception. In gen- 
eral, if you do not wish to be laughed at, 
or regarded with disdain as a strange 
emancipated fanatic by the women of the 
military and so-called learned classes, you 
would better not broach the subject of 
women getting degrees in universities or 
the professions, or of their rights over 
their own property. Itis enough to make 
the blood of an independent woman boil 
to hear the self-satisfied remarks of a 
retired officer’s wife and daughters as 
they nibble a zwieback over their after- 
noon coffee. ‘Have we not all we need, 
clothes, books, friends and the theatre, 
without troubling ourselves?’’ and the 
retired officer puffs his cigar complacently, 
while adding his wise answer to a ques- 
tion. “Why, of course it’s right, ifa young 
officer marries a girl, that he should ex- 
pect sixty thousand marks from her 
father and should take charge of it for the 
interest of both.””’ Which means more 
often for his own advancement or pleasure. 

I must give you a glimpse of a house- 
hold of which I am a transient member. 
In Bavaria, even in the Protestant part, 
women are more medizval if possible in 
their views and surroundings than else- 
where. As your readers know, during the 
Wagner dramas, all Bayreuthers, even the 
‘‘best families’ (how I dislike the term!), 
open their houses to strangers. We are 
spending the whole month here for the 
fifth or sixth time, and have rooms in the 
large villa owned by one of the chief 
Bayreuth professors. It is a well-to-do 
family, and the professor and his wife, 
who are fond of art, have travelled a good 
deal, and spent many months in Italy. 
But Frau Professor tells me sadly that 
now their travels are at an end; evena 
trip to Berlin is not to be thought of, as 
Franzle, their nineteen-year-old son, is en- 
tering the ‘‘militir,’’ and for years to come 
every cent will have to go toward keeping 
him in the army. 

The professor is a good sort of man, at 
least he appears to be on the surface, but 
his wife is simply a slave to her two sons 
of nineteen and twenty-one, who ought to 
be beginning to support theinselves. To 
enter upon details: instead of having 
assistance when her house is full, she 
works herself with her one servant as any 
maid of all work might, sweeping, dusting, 
and even doing scullery work in the 
kitchen. A few days since her washer- 
woman was kept by illness from coming, 
and that the boys might not be kept wait- 
ing for their clothes, she went to the 
laundry and spent the day doing the 
family washing, while the servant attended 
to the housework and wants of the guests. 
The two boys march about house and gar- 
den, lording it over mammaand the maid, 
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until one wishes that the French might 
come well armed to Germany and give the 
haughty Teuton a chance to exercise some 
of this offensive military spirit, now 
chiefly displayed at home or in the field 
on manceuvre days. 

As final scene I will add that one morn. 
ing, while I was oiling my bicycle before 
riding, our future officer sauntered up in 
uniform, and while drawing on a pair of 
white gloves, which mamma had washed 
the night before, asked, patronizingly, ig 
Frau Doctor was going for aride. Just then 
the servant passed with a goose she had 
killed for dinner, and he admonished her 
roughly not to forget to bring out his 
parcel to the barracks by three o'clock, 
sharp. I looked up at a balcony overlook. 
ing the garden, and there stood Fray 
Professor in the process of brushing four 
suits of clothes belonging to her dear 
boys. Franzle becoming aware of her 
presence also, called up a warning word 
that he should return by five o’clock and 
need such and such things, to which 
mamma meekly replied “Ja wohl” | 
mounted my bicycle, heartily sorry for 
the good Frau Professor, but glad, as | 
pedalled out into the lovely Bavarian 
nature, that in my “ain countree” no 
standing army existed. 

Such simple scenes from German home 
life explain in a measure the popularity 
of Ibsen’s ‘‘Nora,’’ or “‘Doll’s House,” as [ 
believe it is called in America. German 
women go to see it over and over. Some 
have reached the state of mind of Norain 
the last act, when Helmer asks her 
whether she will return to him. She re- 
plies that she cannot tell, but first of all 
she must learn to know herself. Most 
German women have, however, not 
reached this stage; they are dimly aware 
something is wrong with themselves, but 
the realization of the hundreds of years 
of their slavery has not dawned upon their 
dormant minds, which up to now have 
been taken up with washing gloves for 
Franzle and warming slippers for their 
lords and masters. 

Frau Schulrat Cauer, of Berlin, organ- 
izer and head of the great ‘‘verein” for 
shop girls, to which ten thousand girls in 
Berlin belong, and editress of the best 
woman’s paper in Germany, Frauenbewe- 
gung, said to me, “You will find no 
greater distinctions of caste in India 
among women, and a not much lower po- 
sition, than we have in Germany to-day.” 
I hope to be off soon for that country, but 
wherever I am I hope the WoMAn’s Jour- 
NAL will follow me, for through its 
columns I keep in touch with the best 
thought of my sex at home. 

FANNY BULLOCK WoRKMAN. 

Bayreuth, Aug. 12. 


W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





There was a spirited debate upon the 
resolution that ‘*The enfranchisement of 
women is right, but not expedient,” at 
the Summer School of Methods at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., Aug. 1-7, It was led by Miss 
Sarah M. Severance and the affirmative 
won. 


Rev. Eugenia St. John, of Kansas City, 
Kan., attended the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at San Francisco, and has 
since been working with the White Rib- 
boners in that State. The Pacific Ensign 
says of her at the School of Methods: 

This elect lady was the “bright, par- 
ticular star’? of every session of the 
school. Whether citing personal experi- 
ences of the results of law, enforced or 
otherwise, using the sharpest blade of 
logical argument to cut away the old 
prejudices against the expediency of 
women possessing their inherent right to 
political equality with men; weaving 
among the biography of the beautiful but 
deposed Queen Vashti, lessons analogous 
to the peculiar conditions of brave women 
who will sacrifice ease of condition to con- 
victions of right; conducting a parlia- 
mentary drill with the ease of a Portia, 
preaching an orthodox sermon; ‘raising 
money”’ to vitalize a forlorn cause, or in- 
jecting some of her superabundant vitality 
and enthusiasm for the ‘whatsoevers”’ 
which the world kneads into the dry 
bones of wearied workers, she was al- 
ways at home and mistress of the situa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Charlton Edholm, the purity 
worker, has been ordered by her physi- 
cian to take a complete rest, as her hard 
work has left her very worn and almost 
ill. She is now in Germany chaperoning 
a party of young women. Her objective 
point is Stuttgart, where the young ladies 
enter a private school conducted by Mrs. 
Edholm’s sister, and where her son Char!- 
ton, Jr., is studying art. 

Miss Belle Kearney sailed for Alaska, 
July 8. Her original plan was to spend a 
month in the territory, but later develop- 
ments make it imperative for her to re- 
turn immediately, taking only the round 
trip. She will distribute literature at the 
various towns where the boat stops and 
do everything in her power to arouse in- 
terest. Mrs. S. L. Beiler will visit these 
places on her return from the northern 
part of Alaska. Mrs. Stahl has already 
organized a union at Douglass Island and 
is nearly ready to organize another at 
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Juneau. Miss Kearney will return to 
Tacoma and from there go into East 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah and Colorado. 
mann will join her at Bozeman, Mont., 
and about the middle of September they 
will return to California for several 
months’ work. 

“It was good to hear of the campaign 
when they sought and secured women’s 
enfranchisement, and of the high hopes 
they hold of its effect upon the great 
questions of the day,’’ writes Mrs. J. K. 
Barney to the Union Signal. ‘I felt like 
rubbing my eyes, when I recalled how 
within my memory we used to send mis- 
sionaries to New Zealand, and now they 
have swept ahead of us and can return the 
compliment.’’ Mrs, Barney was en route 
from New Zealand to Tasmania. 





THE LOWER LIGHTS. 

Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn, of Stoneham, at 
the Woman’s Congress last week in Onset, 
desiring to do justice to heathen as well 
as Christians, and after Mrs. Twing had 
quoted ‘Let the lower lights be burning,” 
spoke for some of the ‘‘lower lights’? who 
had helped make history, and given evi- 
dence that through all ages the seul of 
woman had asserted its powers, and tried 
to make the world wiser and better. She 
instanced Aspasia and Hypatia. Aspasia, 
the grand Greek woman, was not the mis- 
tress, but the wife, of Pericles. Though 
the laws would not permit her the title of 
wife as she was a foreigner, yet one of the 
historians admits her marriage to the 
illustrious Athenian. She tried to raise 
the mental condition of woman, setting 
them an example in study, and teaching 
philosophy. Both Pericles and Socrates, 
it is said, were much indebted to her. 
Hypatia rose in the Academy of Alex- 
andria, and taught with learning and elo- 
quence. She refused the love of lovers 
that she might assist her own sex to rise 
to a high plane of thought and action. 

She taught that all must suffer for their 
own sins, and, unfortunately for her, 
argued that monasticism was unnatural. 
And so the young teacher of geometrical, 
philosophical and moral thought, met her 
death at the hands of enraged Christians. 

She spoke of the mother of Jolin and 
Charles Wesley, and her mental work with 
her household when her husband Jonathan 
was called away. This mother of nineteen 
children gained a large hearing on scrip- 
tural subjects by her sympathy and elo- 
quence, till her husband returned, and 
then she was not ‘“‘suffered to teach.” 

Mrs. Allyn spoke of the blessed life- 
deeds of Margaret of Orleans, and for the 
rights of children, pre and_ post-natal, for 
the helpless and speechless. This thought 
brought to the front the names of some of 
the burning “lower lights,” and’she alluded 
to the sand heaps for children brought 
about by Dr. Zakrzewska, also the inven- 
tion of infant reform dress by another 
woman worker, the new post of ‘dean 
of women” at the Wisconsin University, 
and other points of progress. 





-_-- 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Two enterprising Chicago women have 
recently opened an agency for the pur- 
pose of furnishing to schools, literary 
clubs, or individuals, bibliographies on 
any subject desired. Their special aim is 
to give assistance to women’s clubs. 
When notified of the topics for discussion, 
programme of meeting, etc., they will 
prepare a “systematic course of study, 
with topical arrangement for the direction 
of the members.’’ They also furnish ref- 
erence and reading lists to schools and 
colleges in any line of their work. 





Mrs. Fannie Schwedler Barnes, presi- 
dent of the New York State Mothers’ Con- 
gress, will soon start on an organizing 
tour, preparatory to a State Convention 
of the Mothers’ Congress, to be held in 
Syracuse the latter part of September. 
She will visit Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Oswego and Albany. 


Mrs. William A. Montgomery, president 
of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is seriously ill at her 
home in Rochester, as a result of a surgi- 
cal operation performed some weeks ago. 


Miss Kate F. Kimball, executive secre 
tary of the Chautauqua Literary and Scien 
tific Circle, recently read the eighteenth 
annual report of the work and influence 
of the Circle. Among other things she 
has this to say: 


The connection of the Chautauqua 
Circles with the Woman’s Club movement 
presents new features of interest with 
every year. In many States the circles 
are affiliating with the clubs, and so a 
closer connection with their work has 
been established. In Troy, Ohio, where 
the C. L. S. C. has led an active existence 
since 1878, the members of the Circle have 
been the chief factors in the organization 
of other clubs, and through them have 
been the means of establishing a local 
library and other agencies for the better- 
ing of the community. In Iowa a large 


Miss Jessie Acker- | 





number of circles have federated with the 
clubs, and in those circles which are com- 
posed of both men and women, the men 
are represented in the federation as honor- 
ary members. In Kansas, it is said that the 
word ‘‘woman”’ was stricken out of the title 
of the State Federation, so that the Chau- 
tauqua Circles, which are in most cases 
mixed organizations, might federate. 
There are interesting and hopeful indica- 
tions of a wholesome spirit throughout 
the great club movement, for as Chautau- 
qua stands for the best development of 
the largest life in home and church and 
State, it can only secure this as men and 
women are together brought into close 
association in this work. At the same 
time, the affiliation of the Chautauqua 
Circles with the Woman’s Club move- 
ment not only gives the circles greater 
opportunities, but also brings to the club 
movement a broader knowledge of the 
Chautauqua system, and has inspired 
many clubs to adopt special courses of 
the U. L. S. C., and in many cases a part or 
all of the regular four years’ course. 


—— oo 


HONORS WELL DESERVED. 

Miss Maria L. Baldwin, the principal of 
the Agassiz School in Cambridge, Mass., 
was recently elected honorary member of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Scien- 
ces. Miss Baldwin was born in Cam- 
bridge, and pursued her course of train- 
ing in the public schools of that city, 
graduating from the high and normal 
schools. Then she went to Chestertown, 
Md., to teach for two years. She next 
sought a place as teacher in the schools 
of her native city, and was appointed to 
one of the lower grade positions in the 
Agassiz School. Seven years later, in 
1889, she was made principal. She is now 
known as one of the most cultured of the 
representative colored women in the 
country. 

Something over a year ago Miss Bald- 
win was invited to deliver an address be- 
fore the Woman’s Alliance of New York. 
Her subject, ‘‘The Silent Forces of Pro- 
gress,’’ was most cordially received. Last 
February she addressed the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in the 
lecture course founded by Augustus 
Graham for the purpose of having on each 
Washington’s Birthday an address on 
Washington or some other American 
benefactor. She then told the story of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and again told it 
a few weeks ago in the Old South Lecture 
Course in Boston. To this lecture and its 
author, the Boston Daily Transcript paid 
the following deserved tribute: 

The Old South lecture on Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, delivered yesterday by 
the colored principal of the Agassiz School 
in Cambridge, Miss Maria Baldwin, was 
the sort of event in progress which would 
have delighted Mrs. Stowe herself—which 
possibly did delight Mrs, Stowe, since her 
orthodox faith never denied such possi- 
bilities of knowledge. The Old South for 
place, the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ for 
subject, the speaker a free-born daughter 
of the race whose oppression made her 
suffer, a woman at the head of a school 
in Cambridge bearing the name of the 
great naturalist, whose life-work all 
meant the highest outlook—it was a rich 
cream of “Boston ideas’’ of the sort that 
make the enduring reputation of Boston. 
And the best of all was that Miss Bald- 
win’s address was an extremely good one, 
full of meat, and with style and power in 
expression. Her quoting was most effec- 
tive of the story of President Lincoln say- 
ing, when Mrs. Stowe went to Washington 
in ’63, “Is this the littke woman who 
caused the war?”’ Miss Kaldwin’s analysis 
of genius sweeps aside with ability the 
carpings of the hypercritical who have 
tried to assume that Mrs. Stowe’s great 
book was more polemic than literary. ‘‘It 
is not easy,” said Miss Baldwin, “to tell 
what genius is, but there are certain 
things by which we may recognize it; 
intense personal impressions of life, fresh, 
strong and direct speech, swift, irresist- 
ible rushes of power, newness, unex- 
pectedness, exuberance; and nearly every 
page of this story bears the royal mark.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

There is no class, sect, or race, now in 
the United States, for whom there are not 
kindergartens. The movement has spread 
all over the surface of the globe. They 
are to be found, both public and private, in 
every country in Europe, in India, and 
even in Japan. In Smyrna there is a well- 
established kindergarten under the charge 
of Miss Bartlett of America, It was 
started in 1885 with seven children, in a 
sunny little room, while to-day the 
association owns a house well equipped. 
The example it set was so successful that 
it created a demand for others all over 
Turkey. A training-school was opened; 
now a whole kindergarten movement is in 
progress. Greeks, Mohammedans, and 
Jews are of course admitted, but most of 
the teachers and scholars are Armenians. 

The International Institute at San 
Sebastian, Spain, {in charge of Alice 
Gordon Gulick, prepares girls for the 
University of Madrid—a difficult task in a 
foreign language and literature; but the 
graduates enter with high honors and re- 
ceive admiring acknowledgments from 


the Spanish students. The American 
Girls’ College in Constantinople is regu- 


larly incorporated and takes rank with | 
the best of similar institutions in this | 


country. 

Says the 
Education: 

It is certainly worthy of note that no 
woman has been upon the Committees of 
Ten, Fifteen, and Twelve, appointed by 
the National Educational Association. It 
will not always be thus. 

Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, of the editorial 
staff of the New York Outlook, recently 
visited eleven public schools in the 
crowded districts of that city, and some of 
her observations are related in the Out- 
look of August 21. She found the school- 
‘rooms overcrowded, unclean, poorly 
lighted, and badly ventilated. Many of 
the rooms contained over seventy chil- 
dren in charge of one teacher. Three 
children occupied seats designed for two. 
In one room they were crowded into rows, 
so that if the middle child in the row 
wished to leave the room, seven children 
had to rise, hold the seat back, and stand 
until the child had passed. In another 
“dark, ugly room, the children near the wall 
could not see to read without artificial 
light. The teaching in these schools 
corresponded in the main with the condi- 
tions. Mrs. Betts has rendered a valu- 
able service in thus exposing some of the 
defects of the public school system in 
New York City. Her article, while 
probably not so intended, illustrates anew 
the need of women having a voice in 
school and municipal affairs. 


New England Journal of 


During the last session of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College, three hun- 
dred and eighty young women from one 
hundred counties in that State were in 
attendance. Four hundred of its gradu- 
ates and students are teachers in the 
schools, which is rather a promising 
record for an institution but six years old 


From Harper’s ‘‘Drawer’’ comes the 
following story of schoolgirl logic: 

A clever young teacher of a class of 
children, between the ages of ten and 
fourteen, varied the monotony of their 
studies by little talks on the best books 
and their authors. Then, to finish the 
work of the term, and find what the chil- 
dren had really ‘‘marked, learned, and in- 
wardly digested’’ of her subject-matter, 
she planned for a certain day a discussion 
by the class of whom they considered the 
greater author, Scott or Dickens. The 
children at first were a little backward in 
expressing their views, but gradually 
warmed to the discussion. Dickens’ great- 
ness grew to colossal proportions, owing 
to the quick-wittedness and appreciation 
of a small admirer with a ready tongue, 
and consequently the staunchness of 
Scott’s adherents began to waver, till, 
in a burst of contagious enthusiasm, one 
small maid sprang to the rescue. ‘But, 
Miss Anthony, Dickens can’t be, for don’t 
you know, men always say, ‘Great Scott!’ 
and never ‘Great Dickens!’ ” 

F. M. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The interesting article on ‘‘Some Notable 
English Women” in our issue of July 24, 
was, by atypographical error, signed Sarah 
T. Whitney. ‘The letter was from Prof. 
S. T. Whiting of Wellesley College. 


Queen Victoria attended her first court 
festivity at the age of ten years. It wasa 
party given by the king at St. James’s 
Palace to the Princess and Queen of 
Portugal. At this early age the display 
and magnificence gave her great delight. 


Miss Maria Audubon, of Salem, N. Y., 
granddaughter of the famous naturalist, 
John James Audubon, has completed 
twelve years of labor in the translation of 
his hitherto unpublished journals, which 
were written in French, and in so minute 
a hand that the constant use of the mag- 
nifying glass was required to decipher it. 


Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman of Rhode 
Island writes a striking letter to the Provi- 
dence Journal concerning the resignation 
of President Andrews from Brown Uni- 
versity, in which she lays special emphasis 
on the president’s great service to the 
women of that community in opening the 
college to both sexes: 

As a Rhode Island woman, I am im- 
pelled, in this hour, critical to the moral 
and mental life of our commonwealth, to 
speak of the great debt which the women 
of the State owe to Dr. Andrews for them- 
selves and their daughters through count- 
less generations. Unfortunately not my- 
self an alumna of the college, because my 
youth far antedated the period of his 
labors in behalf of education, I ask the 
women of this community to remember 
that it is largely due to this man that the 
doors have been opened to our girls of a 
larger intellectual and moral sphere than 
their mothers were enabled to possess. 


The titles of a few of the papers con- 
tained in the latest issues illustrate the 
freshness, catholicity, spirit and value of 
The Living Age: ‘‘Woman’s Place in the 
World of Letters,’ by Alice Stopford 
Green; ‘‘The King of Siam,’”’ by B. A. 
Smith; ‘‘“Newman and Renan,” by William 
Barry, D.D.; “Paris in June, 1871,” by 
A. J. Butler; ‘Royalties,’ by F. Max 





Miiller; ‘The Growth of Caste in the 
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U. S.,”" by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin; 
“Recent Science,’ by Prince P. Kropot- 
kin; ‘‘Pascal,’’ by Leslie Stephen; ‘The 
Sphinx of Modern London,” by F. W. 
Newland; “Jean Ingelow;”’ ‘Mrs. Oli- 
phant;” ‘‘A Great Country’s Little Wars,” 
with choice selections of fiction and 
poetry, including Kipling’s magnificent 
‘Recessional.’’ Published weekly, at $6 
a year, by The Living Age Co., Boston. 


Says the N. Y. Tribune: 


Export of women to the Klondike gold 
fields to provide wives for the miners may 
wisely be postponed till spring, when not 
only a livelier iris changes on the burn- 
ished dove and a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love, but 
when the mountain passes are open and 
the ice is out of the Yukon. A winter 
shipment of maidens as the tribute of that 
arctic minotaur would stand a good chance 
of being frozen into marble on the way 
like the inamorata of Pygmalion. The 
miners can worry along without wives till 
warm weather sets in, and might find it 
difficult to support them through the 
winter if they had them. 


The Woman's Relief Corps, in national 
convention at Buffalo, N. Y., has accom- 
plished a noble work. According to the 
report made by the national president, 
Mrs. Agnes Hitt, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
‘It has endowed and supports a national 
Relief Corps home for the wives and 
mothers, of soldiers and dependent army 


nurses. It has led in the founding of 
homes in Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Lllinois, Indiana, and Mis- 


souri; it founded and supports the memo- 
rial homein Pennsylvania; it secured 
legislation for the founding of a home in 
New York; it secured the legislation that 
provides government aid to the destitute 
army nurses; it established industrial 
training for girls at the Ohio orphan’s 
home; it has built memorial halls and 
monuments, and it secured a_ united 
movement for patriotic teaching, and a 
flag on every schoolhouse.”’ 


Miss Edith J. Griswold, of New York 
City, is a solicitor of patents, and she 
carries on her business in a room on the 
fifteenth floor of one of the big down-town 
office buildings. Although Miss Griswold 
is youthful in appearance, she has been in 
her present business for twelve years. 
After being graduated from the Normal 
College in 1883, she took a special course 
in mathematics and patent-office draw- 
ing, taught mathematics for a year, and 
studied patent-soliciting. Since she started 
out in business for herself she has been 
very successful. Miss Griswold not only 
obtains patents for people all over the 
United States and in foreign countries, 
but gives opinions on patents and trade- 
marks, and in what leisure she secures is 
studying law, with the intention of pass- 
ing the New York bar examination, With 
all her work, Miss Griswold finds plenty 
of time for exercise. She rides a wheel, 
is a fine swimmer, and practises several 
other branches of athletics. 





ADIRONDACK EXCURSIONS. 


PHYSICIANS’ 


During September a series of Physi- 
cians’ excursions will be run over the 
Fitchburg Railroad to the Adirondacks, 
and no one not familiar with the beauties 
of that region should lose the opportu- 
nity of touring it at this time. The excur- 
sions will leave Boston, Sept. 7 and 21, and 
be under the personal supervision of Dr. 
C. MeV. Tobey, manager of the Adiron- 
dack Bureau of Information, Boston, who 
was a resident of the mountain for 
twenty-five years, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with their beauties. All of the best 
section will be included in the tours, and 
the service will be first-class in every 
respect. 

The Adirondacks combine all the pic- 
turesque features of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermontin one grand panorama 
of mountain, lake and river, and the at- 
mosphere is one constant, exhilarating 
tonic. The mountains, clothed in the 
autumnal foliage, will bea sight long to 
be remembered, and one never to be for- 
gotten. 

Physicians cannot afford to lose this 
opportunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind, both the 
hotels and railroads have arranged to 
perform the service at actual cost and to 
give the best they have. 

The rates will be $55.00 and $40.00, ac- 
cording to tour selected, which amount 
includes all expenses. 

While designated ‘Physicians’ Excur- 
sions,”’ it should be understood that they 
are not restricted Sto that class, but are 
open to all who may desire to avail them- 
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selves of the cheapest and best Adiron- 
dack trip ever advertised. 

For itinerary and information covering 
trip, application should be made to Dr. 
C. MeV. Tobey, Manager Adirondack 
Bureau of Information, 220 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE T h 
SQUARE eatre. 
J. Jo JARON cccccccccccevcccccecess General Director. 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 30—ONE WEEK, 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 
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TRILBY. 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 


Ted. calls in 25.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Noes tal. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., ton, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 209, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


at atremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 

3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 

1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


The quality, style and fit of our waists 
are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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TOGETHER. 





BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


Two in the gold of the sun as it sets; 
Two close together at death of the day; 
Two in the world that forgives and forgets; 
Two with the joy of the beach and the 
bay. 


But one in the faith, and one in the prayer; 
One in the heaven, and one in the blue; 

One in the light, and the life, and the air; 
Who can ask more! O my darling, can you? 


_——_ — 


COMPENSATION. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


In that new world toward which our feet 
are set, 

Shall we find aught to make our hearts 
forget 

Earth's homely joys and her bright hours of 
bliss ? 


Has Heaven a spell divine enough for this? | 


For who the pleasure of the spring shall tell, 

When on the leafless stalk the brown buds 
swell, 

When the grass brightens and the days grow 
long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song? 


O sweet the dropping eve, the blush of morn, 

The starlit sky, the rustling fields of corn, 

The soft airs blowing from the freshening 
seas, 

The sunflecked shadow of the stately trees, 

The mellow thunder and the lulling rain 

(The warm, delicious, happy summer rain), 

When the grass brightens and the days 
grow long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O beauty manifold, from morn till night, 

Dawn’s flush, noon’s blaze and sunset’s 
tender light! 

O fair, familiar features, changes sweet : 

Of her revolving seasons, storm and sleet + 

And golden calm, as slow she wheels 
through space, 

From snow to roses —and how dear her face 

When the grass brightens, when the days 
grow long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song! 


O happy earth! O home so well beloved! 

What recompense have we, from thee re- 
moved ? 

One hope we have that overtops the whole— 

The hope of finding every vanished soul 

We love and long for daily, and for this 

Gladly we turn from thee, and all thy bliss, 

Even at thy loveliest, when the days are 
long, 

And little birds break out in rippling song! 

—Centurn. 
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MISS RUTHIE’S CHARGE. 





“So, you see, Miss Paul, I came round 
to {find out how many you would take,” 
said good Mrs. Manly, the plump, ma- 
tronly minister’s wife, and she smiled 
assuringly at Miss Ruthie’s grim face. 

But Ruth Paul wasn’t to be smiled into 
anything in any such fashion. 

“Why, Mrs. Manly, I don’t know any 
more about children thana cat does about 
Sunday!’ was her dry answer. 

“Never mind that, Miss Ruthie, you 
could learn. And this is just the place 
for a poor, tired, hungry little child. You 
have a big, empty house, a great, cool, 
shady yard, plenty of fresh milk, fruit, a 
big garden, chickens, ducks, everything a 
child loves! You might take three or 
four.” 

‘‘And they would chase the ducks, 
worry the chickens, pull the flowers, 
waste the fruit, spill the milk, and racket 
and upset all over the house! I would as 
soon go to the asylum and be done with 
it, Mrs. Manly.” 

‘“*But, Miss Ruth,’ urged the minister's 
wife gently, ‘‘we ought to be willing to put 
up with a few little inconveniences for the 
sake of brightening one of these darkened 
little lives.” 

“I didn’t darken ’em,”’ said Miss Ruth, 
grimly; ‘I ain’t responsible.” 

‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me,’ ’? murmured Mrs. Manly softly. 

“Can't help it,” responded Miss Ruth. 
‘If I took one of ‘em, I should not know 
what on the face of the earth to do with 
it. I would worry it, and it would worry 
me. It ain't no use to waste words over 
it,” 

Mrs. Manly rose to go, with a disap- 
pointed air. 

“Then you will not take even one, Miss 
Ruth?” 

“Not even one, Mrs. Manly,’ 
the grim spinster. 

‘*Well, I am sorry, but you are the best 
judge, of course.” 

“I'd like to oblige you, Mrs. Manly. 
But what to do with a young one I 
wouldn't know, I'm sure. I couldn't do 
,”" 


returned 


“Then I will not urge it, Miss Ruth. Of 
course if you change your mind between 
now and the time the children come, you 
can let the committee know. There is 
always room.” 

“All right. But ‘tisn’t at all likely I 
shall change my mind,”’ said Miss Ruth, 
grim as ever. 

But, after Mrs. Manly was gone, Miss 
Ruth felt uneasy. All day long her 
thoughts were dwelling on the poor, 


sickly children in the city, whom the 
ladies’ relief society were guing to send 
out into the cool, green country for a few 
weeks, wherever they could find a kind 
heart or a hospitable home ready to take 
in a poor little waif. 

Miss Ruth had plenty of means, and 
not a soul to fill that great old house ex- 
cepting herself, her stout maid, Betty, 
and the colored boy who acted as general 
factotum, 





But she had never had anything to do 
with children in her life. She didn’t like 
them. Their fingers were always sticky, 
and they always got into mischief, and 
left things lying about, and—oh, she 
couldn’t think about it. 

But it was provoking. Everything Miss 
Ruth touched that day seemed to harp on 
that one subject. If she took up a paper, 
| there was a picture or poem of pretty 
child-life under her eyes. 

She went into the kitchen, and the first 
thing Betty had to say was that the 
| neighbors on both sides were going to 
| take one or twochildren for a month from 
the relief committee, and Betty thought 
it was so nice to have the darlin’s running 
around to keep a body from getting lone- 
some. 

She got a letter from her niece that 
morning, and it enclosed a picture of the 
niece’s baby, and told what a darling he 
was and how she loved him, and didn't 
see how any one could be so hard-hearted 
as not to love and be kind to little chil- 
dren. 

Then, worst of all, in the afternoon 
Betty required a certain muslin bag for 
straining jelly, and it could not be found, 
strange to say, in that methodical house- 
hold, Miss Ruth had to go up to the 
garret for a piece out of which to make 
another bag. And so she chanced to 
open a certain trunk in the garret, by the 
side of which she sat down and sighed. 

For there, preserved in camphor and 
lavender, through so many years, were 
the garments belonging to the being Miss 
Ruth had most loved on earth, the little 
sister who died when she was only ten 
years old, and was buried down there in 
the old graveyard, under the willow trees. 

Perhaps, if she had lived, Miss Ruthie 
wouldn’t have been the hard, grim woman 
she was. ‘Sour old maid,” the Abbott 
children next door called her. But Miss 
Ruth had her good points, after all, 

Honest and truthful to the core, strictly 
just, yet generous when she found occa- 
sion, there was a warm heart hidden 
away under the shell which so few had 
pierced. 

It seemed as if, while she sat on the 
floor in the old garret, she could see Tilly’s 
blue eyes looking up into her face, and 
hear Tilly’s tender voice saying, ‘‘Sister, 
remember the time when we played to- 
gether, and do it for my sake.” Miss 
Ruthie got her muslin, shut the trunk and 
marched down-stairs to the kitchen. 

“‘Betty,’’ said she, ‘‘do you think we 
ought to take one of those children?” 

‘*Law, yes, Miss Ruth! Why don’t ye?”’ 
said Betty, her plain face lighting. 

‘But children are nuisances, Betty.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Ruth, but they're kind o’ 
comfortin’ after all.” 

“Well, make your jelly, Betty. 
and don’t let it burn.” 

Miss Ruth walked out of the kitchen, 
up to the great sitting-room, which seemed 
so lonely and empty. She sat down to 
knit upon the interminable black silk 
stocking which was intended for her own 
wear, and wondered how it would seem 
to knit pretty little stockings, soft red 
and blue zephyr and saxony, for pretty, 
dimpled feet. And Miss Ruth sighed, and 
Tilly’s picture on the wall looked down 
mournfully at her with its tender blue 
eyes. 

Next morning Miss Ruth walked de- 
liberately into the office of the ladies’ 
relief committee. 

“I'll take one!”’ she said, sternly. 

“All right. Miss Haskins, put down 
one for Miss Paul,” said the lady in 
charge. 

‘‘Ask her if she wishes a boy or girl,” 
said Miss Haskins, as she wrote the 
name. 

‘A girl,’’ replied Miss Ruth promptly. 
“Lord knows what I'll do with her, 
though; I don’t!” ; 

The ladies exchanged glances, which 
were not lost on Miss Ruth. 

“Be at the depot Tuesday morning, 
next week, to receive your charge,”’ said 
Miss Haskins. 

‘*Very well.” 
and walked out. 
child!’ she muttered to herself. 
won't!” 

‘*Will it do, Nellie?’ asked Miss Lewis, 
doubtfully, indeed, after Miss Ruth was 
gone. 

Miss Haskins smiled. 

‘*We'll try it awhile, anyhow. She has 
a grand old home, and plenty of every- 
thing.” 

On Tuesday morning the people who 
had promised to take children wereat the 
depot. So were a great many others, 





Mind 


Miss Ruth turned round 
‘*They think I'll eat the 
“But I 





prompted by curiosity, and, when the 





train came in, Wellsville had never seen 
such a crowd. 

And oh, the children that came pouring 
out of every car! Pale and sickly, every 
one of them, clad in faded calico dresses 
and old hats and sunbonnets, some with 
their little bundles, some with nothing, 
every style and complexion—black-haired, 
brown-haired, vellow-haired, red-haired— 
all ages, from five to thirteen, and all so 
surprised and delighted to be in the real 
country, where everything was so green 
and fresh. 

Names were called and places assigned 
as fast as the efficient committee ladies 
could do it. 

“Miss Ruth Paul—one girl — here!” 
came at last. And Miss Ruth marched 
up to the platform to receive her charge. 
A little thing of eight, with yellow curls 
and blue eyes and a white face, dressed in 
a blue calico dress, wearing a hat which 
had evidently been the property of some 
young lady, was assigned to Miss Ruth, 
with ticket No. 44. 

“Come on!’ said Miss Ruth, leading 
the way to her carriage. She had driven 
herself to the dépot, simply because she 
would not be seen in the village with the 
child following her. Not yet, at least! 

“Climb in!” she said, loosening the 
pony’s straps. The little one was inside 
directly. 

“Oh, what a pretty carriage!’ she said, 
patting the soft cushions. ‘‘Is it yours?’’ 
and she smiled up into Miss Ruth’s face. 

“Yes. What's your name, child?” 

“Tilly.” 

My goodness! 

“Tilly what?” 

“Tilly Truax.”’ 

“Is your ma in the city?” 

“*T hain’t got no ma, nor no pa.”’ 

‘Who takes care of you, then?’ 

“T live with Aunt Lou.’ 

“She is poor, isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes’m. She’s got three children of 
her own. They wanted to come, but they 
was too big. Aunt Lou washes for folks.”’ 

“Humph! No wonder you look half 
starved! Is that all the dress you've 
got?” 

“No’m. I’ve got a pink dress, that a 
lady gave me, in this bundle. Aunt Lou 
said it wouldn't do, but it’s real pretty, I 
think.” 

‘Undo your bundle and let me see.”’ 

Tilly unrolled the paper, and showed 
the remains of a child’s pink tarlatan 
party dress. 

‘“Humph! You can take that to dress 
dolls with!’ said Miss Ruth, with a sniff 
of disdain. 

“*T haven’t got any doll,’’ said Tilly. 

“Pll get you one.” 

“Oh, will you? I do want one so bad.” 
And the little thing’s face was so bright 
that Miss Ruth actually smiled at her. 

“This is the place,”’ she said, stopping 
the carriage. ‘‘Jump down, child!’ She 
couldn’t say Tilly yet—but she would, 
after awhile! 

‘*Betty,”’ said Miss Ruth, walking into 
the big, clean kitchen with her visitor, 
‘*there’s the child. Get her a bowl of bread 
and milk.” 

‘“‘Law, Miss Ruth! Did you really take 
one?’ And Betty’s hands went up in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, I did. Do you like milk, child?” 

‘*I don’t know,” said the baby shyly. 

“Don’t know! Didn’t you ever drink 
milk?”’ 

‘No, ma’am. I’ve seen it, but I never 
tasted it. Aunt Lou couldn’t afford to 
buy it.” 

‘*Betty, be quick! Leave the cream on! 
Come here, Tilly, and see if you like pure 
country bread and milk.” 

Tilly proved that she did by eating the 
last drop in the bowl. Miss Ruth would 
have offered her more, but she did not 
want to make the child sick the first 
thing. 

“Are you tired?’ she asked, when the 
bread and milk were finished. 

“Oh, no, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Then here is a sunbonnet; you may go 
out in the yard and play. Do you like to 
play on the grass?” 

“IT guess I would like it!’ said Tilly 
sweetly. ‘I never tried it.” 

“Good Lord! Is there no grass in New 
York?”’ asked Miss Ruth. 

“Yes’m. Lots of itin the parks. But 
the police don’t ‘low you to step on it.” 

‘‘Well, you can step on it here. Go out 
now, and do—do just whatever you're a 
mind to!’ 

When she heard that said, Betty laughed 
to herself, and when Miss Ruth’s back 
was turned, Betty said: 

“She's a-goin’ to ’tother extreme now! 
That'll be a spiled. young’un afore a 
week!”’ 

Miss Ruth gave Tilly a little bedroom 
next to her own, and undressed her with 
her own hands. 

‘‘Where’s your gown, child?” she said. 

“T hain’t got no gown,”’ replied Tilly. 

‘‘What do you sleep in?” 

“This.” 

“This” was a thin underwaist, which, 
with a small petticoat, completed the 
child's underwear. 


Miss Ruth gave a start. 





**Well!’*Miss Ruth didn’t know what to 
do. “I'll get you some to-morrow,” she 
said. ‘‘Say your prayers and jump in.” 

“Prayers!’’ echoed Tilly. 

“Yes, don’t you say any?” 

The child shook her head. 

‘But I will, if you will tell me what to 
say,’’ she said brightly. 

So Miss Ruth had Tilly kneel down by 
her lap, and lay the yellow curly head on 
her knee, and taught the child to repeat 
the simple ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 

‘“‘That’s nice, I think,’ said Tilly, as 
she jumped into bed. And Miss Ruth, 
with a queer feeling in her throat, bent 
over and pressed a kiss on the little white 
forehead. Instantly the child spoke: 

“IT love you! And I love to stay here.” 

And something was the matter with 
Miss Ruthie’s eyes just then. 

The next day Miss Ruth said: 

“Betty, that child has absolutely no 
clothes. I'll get her some, and you must 
help me make ’em.”’ 

“*Tain’t much use, for such a little 
while, is it?’’ asked Betty. 

‘*She’s got to be decent while she stays,” 
said Miss Ruth resolutely. 

So they bent to work. And the next 
Sunday, when Miss Ruth led her little 
charge to Sunday school in a_ blue 
“Mother Hubbard” and big white hat 
and new shoes, people said: 

‘*Miss Paul must have visitors, else who 
is the pretty child in her pew?” And 
they never knew it for the little waif who 
came out on the relief train, last Tuesday. 

Tilly had been there two weeks, when 
one night there was a thunder-storm, and 
Miss Ruth was awakened by a call at her 
bedside. 

“Aunt Ruthie! Aunt Ruthie!’ She 
had taught Tilly to call her that, and the 
child’s voice roused her, 

‘*Well, what is it?’’ she asked. 


“I’m afraid of the thunder, Aunt 
Ruthie. May I come in your bed?” 
“Yes.” 


The little figure crept in, and cuddled 
up close to Miss Ruth, the small arms 
wound round her, and she felt the warm 
breath on her cheek. And somehow Miss 
Ruth remembered Betty’s words, ‘‘chil- 
dren is kind o’ comfortin’ a‘ter all,’’ and 
felt a strange sensation of warmth at her 
lonely heart. 

After a while the month was up, and 
the ladies notified those who had children 
to have them at the depot ready to return 
to the city. 

Mrs. Manly and Miss Haskins called on 


‘Miss Ruth. 


“Am I obliged to let her go?’ asked 
Miss Ruth. 

‘Unless you keep her at your own ex- 
pense. Our charge ends this month.” 

“Well, I want to keep her.”’ 

“How long, Miss Paul?” 

“Always. She has grown into my old 
heart, and I can’t let her go. You know 
where she came from. See her folks in 
New York; there’s nobody-but an over- 
worked aunt, anyhow; and let ‘em know 
I'll adopt her, and leave her all I’m 
worth.”’ 

“Is that really your wish, Miss Ruth?’’ 
asked Mrs. Manly. 

“Yes, it is. I want her for good.” 

“We can get her for you, no doubt. 
You will be rewarded for your kindness, 
Miss Ruth.”’ 

“Tilly is her own reward,”’ said Ruth. 

And so the child stayed to be the light 
of the home which was no longer lonely, 
and to make happier and better Miss 
Ruth’s advancing days. 

And as to Betty, she never grew tired of 
singing Tilly’s praises, or of doing some- 
thing for the pleasure of her pet or favor- 
ite. Miss Ruth softened and sweetened 
greatly. The Abbott children forgot to 
call her ‘‘sour old maid,”’ but teased every 
day to go over to Miss Paul’s and play 
with Tilly, because Miss Paul always had 
something nice to give them.—Selected. 
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COLLEGE-TRAINED WOMEN AND THE 
HOME. 


Frequently the statement is made, some- 
times in tones of sorrow, sometimes in 
bitter criticism, sometimes in righteous 
self-congratulation, that college women do 
not take kindly to housekeeping. and, 
therefore, college training for women is 
extra hazardous; it takes from woman 
what nature gave her, and puts nothing 
sound or true in its place. It is doubtful 
if this statement is ever made in absolute 
belief. Let any fair-minded woman stop 
and mentally estimate the women she 
knows, and she probably will be forced to 
admit that the college-trained women 
she knows are the best housekeepers, 
secure the best returns for their money, 
run their houses with less friction, have 
more leisure, and make their time count 
for more in their homes and in the out- 
side world than the non-collegiate woman. 
The college-trained woman has learned to 
systematize her time. For years she has 
had to live with a consciousness of time; 
she has been compelled to recognize the 
rights of others in the use of time; she 


SS 
has acquired to a greater or less degree a 
sense of proportion, and she does not dis. 
tort the business of life out of all relation 
to eternity. She has learned that life jg 
cumulative, and that you must take the 
steps toward the end; that trying to do 
two years’ work in one cripples the pos- 
sibility of the completion of the third year 
in good condition. Certainly there are 
college women of whom no one is proud; 
but where would they be, what would 
they be, without the discipline and train. 
ing that a college degree compelled? The 
college cannot supply brains or character: 
it is a cultivator. ' 
College education makes both men and 
women better, irrespective of the ability 
they bring to the college. Those who 
make shipwreck of their lives do so in 
spite of their education, not because of it. 
—The Outlook. 
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EIGHT COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 





In the educational number of the N. Y. 
Independent, Lester Hemment describes 
the merits and peculiarities of each of 
eight colleges for women, situated within 
comparatively close range of each other: 
Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Cornell, Wells, Barnard, and Wellesley. 
While the entrance requirements and cur- 
ricula of these eight colleges differ but lit- 
tle, and all offer excellent educational ad- 
vantages to the appreciative student, yet it 
would be a misfortune if all ministered to 
the same type, and if the variety in ad- 
ministration, discipline, and environment 
did not accommodate itself to the cor- 
responding variety in the needs, attain- 
ments, and tastes of individual students, 

BRYN MAWR. 


At Bryn Mawk, a Friends’ college, the 
visitor is at once impressed by the schol- 
arly atmosphere of the place. Girl stu- 
dents are discussing plans for further 
study, either at Alma Mater or abroad. 
The first college degree does not satisfy 
the Bryn Mawr girl’s ambition. ‘There 
are heights yet to be gained. She loves 
knowledge for its own sake, and not as a 
means to anend. Only academic studies 
are found in the curriculum of this col- 
lege. Music and other accomplishments 
are relegated to out-of-college days. The 
student cap and gown are worn by all 
classes, with distinctions for graduates, 
seniors, and lower classmen. There is 
abundance of genuine, happy recreation, 
but the dignity and charm of the collegiate 
atmosphere rests over it all. The pres- 
ence of a larger number of graduate stu- 
dents than is to be found, I think, in 
any other college exclusively for women 
has much to do with the intellectual 
stimulus which characterizes Bryn Mawr. 
Study in special lines is a prominent fea- 
ture of this college. The elegant simplicity 
of the modern and very convenient college 
buildings renders physical conditions of 
life easier than is usual in large institu- 
tions, and leaves the student fresh for 
hard study. But the varied and numerous 
scholastic achievements of the distin- 
guished lady president of Bryn Mawr 
have, doubtless, by their example, been 
the chief factor in developing the prom- 
inent characteristic of the college. 

VASSAR. 

VAssAR COLLEGE stands for symmetry 
of intellectual development and culture of 
social graces, with strength and elegance 
walking hand in hand. Fewer specialists 
are found among its students than at 
Bryn Mawr. The tout ensemble in intel- 
lectual and social culture is carefully con- 
sidered, and with delightful results. The 
Vassar girl is a type by herself. Within 
the home-like walls, the visitor, however 
strange and undistinguished, at once feels 
encompassed by delicate observances. 
Refinement and good breeding are not the 
exception. The life of a cultured home is 
charmingly blended with that of a col- 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needcd 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, ncu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to ¢1- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invi; - 
orating stream to the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sys- 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 














: are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with t00a’s Sarsaparilla. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
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legiate institution, The great body of 
students live under one roof, but two 
large dormitories have lately been found a 
necessary addition to accommodate the 
incretsing numbers The Lady Principal 
at Vassar has no housekeeping or instruc- 
tor’s duties to interfere with her position 
as housemotber, and she is in reality 
that which her name implies, teaching the 
growth of solid, womanly character, ac- 
companied by womanly graces. The fac- 
ulty includes both men and women; the 
alumne list contains many distinguished 
names. 
WELLS. 

WELLS COLLEGE, the dainty little col- 
lege on Cayuga Lake,at Aurora,is numeric- 
ally the smallest and one of the youngest 
of the group, but with endowments equal 
to the very largest, and modern buildings 
furnished with taste and liberality. Its 
faculty includes both men and women; it 
draws freely from the faculties of Cor- 
nell, only twenty-seven miles away, and 
Auburn Theological Seminary, also near 
at hand, and gains much socially as well 
as intellectually from this proximity. 
Wells gathers about one hundred students 
under its roof-tree, and offers much to 
those who believe that the excitements 
consequent on the massing of hundreds in 
one family are too distracting and ex- 
hausting for the average young girl in col- 
lege. Small classes and individual atten- 
tion from professors and teachers are 
among the advantages at Wells. The cur- 
riculum is broad and thorough in its aims. 
Here, as at Vassar, there is special train- 
ing in home and social! graces, the dean in 
her lovely parlors having no other care 
than the cultivation of morals and manners 
of those in her charge. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, is a prominent feature 
at Wells; and a German professor, devo- 
ted to his art, endues his department 
with vitality and real culture. The music 
course leads to a diploma, Spacious 
grounds and nearness to the largest lake 
which any college for woman enjoys in 
close vicinity, give an impetus to out-of- 
door sports. 


MT. HOLYOKE, 


From Mr. HoLyoke students one ex- 
pects character of that high and beautiful 
type which Mary Lyon, the founder of 
this historic institution, so happily ex- 
emplified, together with thoroughness of 
achievement, unselfish devotion to duty, 
and love of the real and true as distin- 
guished from outward appearance alone. 
The early constituency of Mt. Holyoke in- 
cluded many daughters from the mountain 
homes of New England, who had been 
reared in the atmosphere of the church and 
fed on the Word of God. Fashions have 
changed somewhat in the mountain homes, 
and many daughters of the city, children 
of New England parentage, are sent back 
to the college under the shadow of the 
Holyoke Mountains; but the spirit of 


.Mary Lyon still lives and leaves its im- 


press, with more or less fidelity, on the 
college graduate of to-day. On account 
of the great fire which swept away her 
main building in September last, Mt. 
Holyoke has been able to replace her old, 
historic main hall with new and hand- 
some dormitories, and now offers to her 
students residence in five elegant cottages, 
beautifully finished and furnished, the 
gift of friends; while the brown-stone 
central Memorial Hall, for chapel and 
administration offices, is the handsomest 
building for similar purposes to be found 
in all the group of eight colleges. A spe- 
cial feature of this college is the small- 
ness of its fees. For $250 a year, board 
in one of the new cottages and tuition are 
offered, in accordance with the aim of the 
founder to keep the doors open for all who 
might desire the higher education. The 
new dormitories have already called out 
applications for the coming year, nearly a 
hundred in excess of previous numbers. 


SMITH. 


SmirH AND WELLESLEY, the two Mas- 
sachusetts colleges, are largest in point of 
numbers, and of nearly the same age. 
Each numbers nearly a thousand students, 
and shows a variety of types, but each 
suggests acommonstamp. Smith lives in 
the midst of a small, provincial, but ambi- 
tious city, and when her students go 
abroad they are ever in the eye of the 
world. One expects to find the Smith 
girl aggressive and ambitious. She thinks 
she can be, because she is a Smith girl, 
and is intensely loyal. She goes into 
dramatics with reformatory intent, and 
does not hesitate to appear before mixed 
audiences in cities small and large. Social, 
intellectual and religious freedom are 
dealt out with open hand; and perhaps 
nowhere is an American college girl so 
truly the arbiter of her own fortunes. 
The inspiration of numbers, of a hard- 
working faculty, and of fine mountain 
views, descends on the student at Smith. 
Courses in art and music are graded, 
ample buildings are devoted to each, and 
the course in each leads to a diploma. 





WELLESLEY. 

WELLESLEY, situated luxuriously, in 
the midst of her broad, park-like acres, 
has birds, trees, and flowers in abundance 
for out-of-door companions, and may for- 
get the existence of telegraph and mes- 
senger agents. One expects to find the 
Wellesley girl sympat*etic, self-sacrificing 
and cultured; acquainted with the choicest 
music and art of the great city near which 
she lives. Nearness to the busy, intel- 
lectual workshop of Harvard also exer- 
cises a molding influence on the Wellesley 
girl. Her motto, ‘‘Non ministrari sed 
ministrare,”’ is often remembered when 
the name of the college is spoken. A 
thousand followers of that Christly ideal 
would soon bring about the millennium 
in the vicinity of Boston, and one cannot 
expect too much of the young collegian; 
but the chrism of the motto must rest on 
the brows of many fair graduates of the 
fitly named “College Beautiful.” 

CORNELL AND COLUMBIA, 

CORNELL AND COLUMBIA may be 
grouped together, because each is so 
largely a part of a still larger college for 
men, and each, to some extent, suggests 
the other. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of such connection belong to 
each. Cornell and Columbia are larger 
and more powerful than Sage or Barnard, 
and this strength is stimulating and help- 
ful to the younger and weaker institu- 
tion. The young lady of small intellectual 
ambition and ability would not, I should 
say, seek out either of these colleges. 
Since the Cornell or the Columbia pro- 
fessor who teaches hundreds of men is to 
be her instructor, she must expect to be 
held up toa truly masculine standard of 
scholarship. The procession is moving; 
keep up if you can; fall out, if you must. 

SAGE. 

AT CORNELL, one expects to meet many 
teachers interested in graduate work; 
many studying for the coveted Ph.D. 
There, removed from town life, and en- 
vironed by the beauty of forest and lake, 
the student girl is physically braced for 
competition, and has few distractions. 

BARNARD. 

THE BARNARD girl waits a little for 
her type. She lives in the midst of the 
best advantages of the largest city on the 
continent. The atmosphere about her is 
surcharged with vitality. Hundreds of 
thousands are each day toiling with hand 
and brain, eager, restless, ambitious. The 
perfections of modern living are hers. 
Europe is only down the Narrows; its 
treasures are to be seen in museums, art 
galleries, and shops. Its musicians sing 
for her; its orators and statesmen come 
to the college halls. In the charming new 
home being prepared by the Hudson, in 
close proximity to the equipment of Co- 
lumbia’s new buildings, the Barnard girl 
looks forward to a bright future. 

Of these eight colleges, all but two, 
Barnard and Smith, are located amid 
beautiful rural surroundings. Barnard, in 
her new location, looks out on the Hud- 
son, as Smith looks out on the Holyoke 
range and the winding Connecticut. At 
three of these colleges, Vassar, Wells and 
Mt. Holyoke, a fixed;rate—$400 at Vassar 
and Wells, and $250 at Mt. Holyoke—is 
made to cover all but the most trifling 
expenditures. In nearly all the others a 
student pays a fixed sum for tuition and 
may live in fine or in plain rooms accord- 
ing to her means. 

Of these, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. Holy- 
oke, are located in}Massachusetts; Bar- 
nard, Vassar, Cornell and Wells in New 
York, and Bryn Mawr in Pennsylvania. 
The New England colleges lead numer- 
ically, except that Vassar,jsomewhat out- 
ranks Mt. Holyoke. At Vassar, Smith, 
Wells and Wellesley, special diplomas are 
granted for courses in music and art. At 
Bryn Mawr, one hears little about music, 
and only the history of art is taught. 
Wellesley and Smith have art galleries 
occupying an entire building, while Vassar 
and Mt. Holyoke have large halls filled 
with art treasures. At Vassar, Smith and 
Mt. Holyoke are well-equipped astronom- 
ical observatories. Mt. Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar and Wells have well-fur- 
nished buildings devoted almost entirely 
to science, and Mt. Holyoke] and Smith 
have especial advantages for the study of 
botany. 

Boating and other special water privi- 
leges are easily possible at Vassar, Wel- 
lesley, Wells and Mt. Holyoke; bicycling, 
tennis and basket-ball are universal. 

The courses of study, in each of these 
eight colleges, are of the same grades as 
those of men’s colleges in this country, as 
are also the requirements for admission. 


PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA. 


Miss Orra Langhorne writes interestingly 
of Virginia country life in the Christian 
Register of Boston. Concerning the pro- 
gress of women in that State, she says: 


| Already Virginia women of all classes 
| begin to show the appreciation of opportu- 
nities for mental development. A sojourn 
| among the public school teachers of the 
| State, five hundred strong, with hardly a 
| baker’s dozen of men in the ranks, at the 
| late School of Methods, showed most en- 
| couraging advance for the class which in 
| ante-bellum days had scarcely a chance for 
education, Most of these teachers were 
| young girls, the majority graduates of the 
high schools of the State; though a very 
| cheering number had, by great exertion, 
| Supplemented the instruction given by 
' the Commonwealth with a college course. 
| One of the instructors, a Virginia woman 
deserving all honor from her compatriots, 
had taken the degree of Ph. D. at Cornell. 
There is an eager demand all over the 
State for teachers able to give instruction 
in the higher branches. Some Virginia 
girls find their way every year to the 
Boston School of Oratory and the Con- 
servatory of Music, and their example 
stimulates others to follow. 

The Woman’s Club has come to the Vir- 
ginia town. In Richmond, among many 
useful societies organized by the sex, the 
Woman’s Club ogcupies such high ground 
that it requires no little intelligence and 
scholarship to enter its membership. In 
Lynchburg, for years past, a lady has lec- 
tured weekly, for nine months of the year, 
on Biblical questions. Even in little Cul- 
peper, last winter, a small but earnest 
party of women maintained a club for the 
study of current events. 

One of Fred Douglass’ fine, epigram- 
matic sentences reads, ‘‘Without leisure 
there can be nothought; without thought, 
no progress.’’ The Virginia woman of 
to-day proves that her increased leisure 
has been given to thought, and that 
thought has produced progress. There is 
a desire, growing ever stronger with the 
daughters of the “Old Dominion,” that 
the colleges shall be opened to women; 
and there is reason to suppose that the 
demand for greater knowledge will find 
response in the increased supply afforded. 
In the best sense of that much-abused 
term it may be confidently stated that the 
new woman will soon appear, and show her 
influence in Old Virginia, if, indeed, she 
has not already come to take her place 
among us. 


| 
| 
| 





EIGHT YEARS OLD BOY. 

‘‘When my boy was eight years old he 
began losing flesh and was in poor health. 
The medicines he took did not do him any 
good and we began giving him Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, Ina week he began to im- 
prove, and in a short time he was entirely 
well.” Mrs. C. H. Moseiry, 149 South 
Elm St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Hoop'’s Pius act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Cure all liver ills. 
25 cents. 








HE Temporary Home and 
Day Nursery, Worcester, 
Mass., desire a teacher, with 
Kindergarten training, to take 
charge of their children’s de- 
partment the 1st of September. 


Address... 


Mrs. W. W Rice, (President) 


9 BOWDOIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 





THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


Ey GEORGE A. 0. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 








Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 

and much that is new introduced. 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2%. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. &. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to >. a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
_A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
igpasee. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
a. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
any B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 














Homemade Bonbons 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 


76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints nit ” = - 
Cream chocolates. _ ; 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams. 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old-fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 
ne —_—- 
inegar candy. 
Chocolate caramels. 
Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 








MATZOON. 


laws “ 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 








The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
dhg does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting intothem. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.”— (Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“T am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects eet and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”,-—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


a=w—Y TAXING THES 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free gy | Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -_--. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Bostor for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. mM. Accommodation 
for Troy and Aang ad p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3-05, §.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.9 P. M. 

For Ayer and Pitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *t.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*Far Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, , where 
through tickets to all points West are on . 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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NEW YORK. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The women of the Long Island school 
districts, with others in New York State, 
were more than usually aroused, this 


year, to the importance of and opportn.- | 


nity for the woman’s vote in school elec- 
tions; and it may interest some of your 
readers to learn what one woman did ina 
district where the men were supposed to 
be particularly prejudiced against the 
participation of women in public affairs, 
and where the women were not quite 


equal to the courage of their convictions. | 
The County P. E. League had endeav- | 


ored to arouse its constituents and their 
friends to the importance of attending 
the school meeting on the evening of 
Aug. 3, in order to show by their attend 
ance and vote that the women of that 
district had an equal interest with men 
in the education of the children. This 
movement on the part of the League 
occasioned some vague rumor of trouble. 
Some women were timid, others were ad- 
vised by their husbands to stay at home, 
and with this misty dread of something 
in the air, the meeting gathered with 
about forty men present and only one 
woman, the brave president of Queens 
County, Mrs. Mary E. Craigie. 

With the loyal support of her husband, 
she sat quietly through the business of 
the meeting until ten o’clock, when the 
last item was the nomination and election 
of a new trustee. Some one nominated a 
man, and then Mrs. Craigie arose and said 
she had paid taxes in that district for 
eighteen years and had never attended a 
meeting before, but that she believed in 
the coéperation of fathers and mothers in 
school affairs as well as in the home, since 
the school was to their children a second 
home, where they spent, during the school 
year, the larger part of the week. She 
felt that it should be a matter of vital in- 
terest to both parents, and that something 
should be done to interest the women in 
the school. She believed that a good 
move would be the election of a woman 
trustee; and after speaking most approv- 
ingly in this connection of Mrs. Rhoda 
A. Glover, she asked the privilege of 
proposing her name. 

Mrs. Craigie writes, ‘‘I expected strong 
opposition, but on the contrary, when I 
sat down there was applause.’’ Those 
who know of Mrs. Craigie’s tact and win- 
ning presence can easily understand why 
she was herself immediately put in nomi- 
nation by a gentleman who thought it 
“unwise to nominate a trustee who was 
not present and whose acceptance was 
not assured.”’ Mrs. Craigie could not 
accept on account of her absence in the 
city during winter sessions, and some one 
moved a short adjournment to secure Mrs. 
Glover’s consent. Mr. Craigie soon re- 
turned with this ultimatum, and Mrs. 
Glover was elected for three years by a 
unanimous vote. Mrs. Craigie adds, ‘*The 
curious part was that at the close of the 
meeting almost all the men present came 
to thank me for suggesting a woman, and 
complimented my energy.’’ She says also 
that several said they should bring their 
wives to the next meeting, and continues, 
‘I have been explicit in the full details of 
the meeting, that you may appreciate as I 
do, the fact that men themselves are ready 
and willing to give us what we want if 
approached in the right way; and there 
was more accomplished last night than 
the election of Mrs. Glover. There was 
the removal of a good deal of prejudice 
from the mind of every man present re- 
garding the union of men and women in 
public affairs.” 

There is no doubt that there are a great 
many men who are willing to admit wom- 
en to an equal voice in the education of 
children, if there are women brave enough 
to attend the school meetings and present 
their plea to recognition in the control of 
institutions which hold the dearest be- 
longings of their homes and hearts. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 

Lands Point, Aug. 23. 





TEXAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

For your encouragement, I wish to state 
that the equal suffrage sentiment is 
spreading rapidly in Texas. It is a con- 
stant surprise to me to find how many of 
our best people—both men and women— 
are open advocates for it, the men even 
more so than the women. In our legisla- 
ture this past spring, there were many 
members who openly asserted their will- 
ingness to vote for the ballot for women. 
The papers willingly publish everything 
sent them on the subject. In fact, where 
five years ago few were willing to ac- 
knowledge their desire for the ballot, now 
many openly express their desire for it, 
and all agree that it is coming. 

Yours cordially, 
(Mrs.) J. L. VREDENBURGH. 








Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











FRENCH BUSINESS WOMEN. 


A business woman, till recently an 
anomaly among the Anglo-Saxon race, has 
always been a familiar figure among the 
French. In France every woman seems 
to have inherited a more or less developed 
talent for business, tending to make her 
self-reliant, helping her to meet extreme 
requirements, often even enabling her 
to create for herself an independent for- 
tune. French women are brought up to 
have a trade, whether artistic or practical, 
are made thvroughly acquainted with 
business routine, and are taught to 
manage affairs and understand the value 
of money. Business capacity is an ac- 
complishment. 

Economy is the first requisite of a true 
business woman — economy of strength, 
of time, and of resources; not mean- 
ness nor closeness, but well - understood 
economy. 

How pleasantly it strikes you when you 
arrive at your hotel in France to be wel- 
comed by madame, to have her show you 
your room, to hear her inquire daily with 
a pleasant smile if you have rested well, 
if you are satisfied with cuisine and 
service! It is madame who, when you 
leave, receives your money and pleasantly 
wishes you bon voyage. 

French government employees are com- 
paratively poorly paid; they can barely 
meet their expenses; yet the law does 
not allow its servants to do any other 
business besides. In one such case, the 
wife, an ambitious little woman, unwilling 
to be idle, opened a fur establishment in 
her own name. Endowed with honesty, 
tact, and a great deal of perseverance, the 
house soon grew, became known, the 
credit grew also, and when the first Lon- 
don exhibition was opened, the furs ob- 
tained a prize. Meanwhile the husband 
followed his calling. Tu-day, after having 
settled her children, the lady has retired, 
and lives handsomely on her well-earned 
income, 

The largest brass instrument factory in 
a certain town was entirely managed by a 
woman. After a few years of married 
life Mme. E found that her husband 
lacked the qualities which make a good 
business man. He had inherited a well- 
established house, but had neither perse- 
verance nor steadiness. Mme. E 
obtained, not without a struggle, permis- 
sion to gain an insight into matters, 
found much confusion and disorder, and 
gradually entered the office, then the 
factory; and, though no apparent change 
was made in the firm, it was she who, 
with feminine tact, raised up the busi- 
ness again, answered letters, gave orders, 
designed new ideas, and thus hidden 
behind her husband’s name, enlarged the 
business and spread its fame all over the 
world. Nor, withal, did Mme. E—— 
neglect her household duties; at first 
without a servant, she cooked, looked 
after her children, gave them a good 
education, and was always ready to re- 
ceive and entertain her friends. 

Imagine a well-cooked dinner of many 
courses prepared inasmall kitchen fifteen 
feet long and five feet wide, having a long 
soapstone slab with a number of depres- 
sions to hold charcoal; the hostess doing 
duty as cook and waitress, never in a 
flurry, always cheerful—this is a genuine 
example of a practical French woman. 

Another striking proof of the innate 
business tact of the French woman is that 
of one who early felt the need of using 
the talent which lay dormant in her. 
Brought up in a large business house in 
Paris, but feeling there was no room for 
her, she came to this country. She was 
just on the eve of gaining success, when 
the death of both her parents in quick 
succession called her back to her home. 
Suddenly she found herself at the head of 
a large factory, having one business place 
in Paris, one in London, and one in New 
York. Quietly she took the reins in her 
hand, sent circulars stating that the busi- 
ness would be conducted on the same 
sound principles as before, and to-day the 
firm has grown both in wealth and in 








| credit. Though married and a mother, she | 
finds ample time for her business obliga- | 


, tions as well as for her home duties. 


Paris, begun by a poor clerk, Aristide 
Boucicault, and, at his and his son’s 
death, so magnificently conducted by 
Mme. Marguerite Guerin Boucicault. This 
courageous woman took, alone, after her 
son’s death, the direction ot the Bon 


| One more example—the Bon Marché, in | 


of the great work she had helped to 
found. In order to insure its continuance, 
she gave up, in 1880, a certain number of 
| shares tu her employees, thus crowning 
| magnificently the task commenced by her 
| husband for the progress of the working 
| 





classes to which he had belonged. 
This generous woman founded a retir- 

ing pension fund, to which she gave 
| 1,000,000 francs from her own personal 
property. At the head of 3,600 employees, 
she looked after their spiritual and 
| physical welfare with the tenderness and 
love of a mother. Her will will survive 
| as a monument of great 
every person in the house was remem 
bered. 

The world, a great thinker has said, 
will be renewed by ‘“‘women and by work- 
ingmen.”’—Harper's Bazar. 


—— —_— = 


WOMEN VETERINARIANS. 


Several women are planning this fall to 
enter the New York College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, with a view of taking the three 
years’ course and qualifying with the 
degree of D. V. 8S. 

They will form the first woman’s class 
in a veterinary college in this country, 
though France has one graduate, and 
there are a few in Germany and Russia, 

The names of five young women have 
already been enrolled in the institution, 
and letters of inquiry are being received 
from others every day. Dr. E. N. Leavy 
has been assigned by the faculty to form 
the class. 

Nearly all the patrons of veterinary hos- 
pitals are women. They come with their 
pets—dogs, cats, canaries, and parrots, 

From the letters which Dr. Leavy has 
received, it appears that most of the young 
women who intend to study will do so 
with the idea of earning a living. 

Miss Susan Drayton, of Easton, Pa., has 
a special reason for desiring to take the 
course. Her father raises coach and saddle 
horses, and, as she says herself, ‘‘I am 
very fond of horses, cats and dogs, and I 
have been among them all my life.”’ 

She has studied physiology and zoélogy 
in the Buffalo State Normal School. As 
for the prospect of making an income, Dr. 
Leavy says that veterinarians charge $2 a 
visit. The Bureau of Animal Industry in 
the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, pays inspectors $1,400 a year, and 
assistants $1,200. 

In thirty-seven State agricultural sta- 
tions, veterinary surgeons are employed 
at from $1,500 to $3,000, and nearly all 
city health departments employ graduates 
of veterinary colleges as meat and milk 
inspectors. No women are now employed 
in these places. 
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A TRUE FRIEND OF THE BIRDS. 


Mr. John Youngjohn, of Somerville, 
Mass., has printed in neat pamphlet form 
asermon by Rev. W. J. Day of that place 
on the slaughter of birds and unkind treat- 
ment of the dumb creation generally, which 
he is trying hard to give a wide circula- 
tion to agitate the matter. We are glad to 
give him this notice, and hope that all 
who love the birds will take hold and help 
on the good work. Mr. Youngjohn says: 


DO YOU LOVE BIRDS ? 


Do you know they are being slaughtered 
so fast for millinery purposes that many of 
the choicest species are becoming extinct, 
and that they are not only being killedina 
humane manner, but certain kinds are 
skinned alive? Do you want this stopped? 

You can greatly aid towards this end by distribut- 
ing among your friends and acquaiatanees a little 
pamphlet bearing onthis subject by Rev. W. J Day, 
entitled * Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and Bird,’ 
which will be sent to any part of the United States 
at cost of printing and postage. 15 cents per dozen. 
A million copies or more should be circulated. 
have sent broadcast at my own expense three hun- 
dred copies. | would gladly send thousands more 
tree had I the means. But for the love of the birds I 
will take the trouble to send them by the dozen or 
hundred at cost to any one who will help on the good 
cause. The response is already getting quite gener- 
ous. Hundreds of copies have been circulated in this 
way. Whois willing to distribute a dozen copies? 
Will send th m post-paid, for 15 cts.per doz. Money 
in small amounts can be sent in stamps or currency. 

\ddress JOHN YOUNGIOHN, 

297 Congress St.. Boston, Mass. 
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The Utah silk commission accomplished 
the making of two silk flags for the 
Jubilee, which were used in the parade on 
the memorable 24th of July. The flags 
were of genuine home-made silk, cocoons 
raised and silk reeled right here in the 
city—the reeling was done by two young 
girls, Miss Florence Harrison and Miss 
Maria Horrocks, and the entire work was 
done, and the flags were made under the 
direction of Mrs. Margaret A. Caine. 
whose untiring efforts in the matter of 
silk culture deserve public recognition.— 





Salt Lake Woman's Exponent. 


Marché, consecrating the last years of her | 
life to the continuance and advancement | 


philanthropy; 





HEALTH! 


REST '!. 


COMFORT ! 





The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 


used as a Health Institution. 


All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


’ 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 














THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The summer season 
at the Castle Square Theatre ends with 
the coming week, and the attraction an- 
nounced by Director Tony Cummings, is 
Mr. Paul M. Potter’s dramatization of 
George du Maurier’s celebrated novel, 
‘*Trilby,’’ by special arrangement with 
Messrs. A. M. Palmer and William A. 
Brady. ‘The organization has been added 
to for this production, and the cast will 
be as follows: Svengali, “Out of the 
Mysterious East,” J. H. Gilmour; Talbot 
Wynne, called ‘‘Taffy,’’ Lon Seeley; Alex- 
ander McAllister, called ‘“‘The Laird of 
Cockpen,’”’ Charles Mackay; William 
Bagot, called ‘‘Little Billee,”’ Alfred 
Hickman; Gecko, ‘Second Violin at the 
Gymnase,’”’ William Humphrey; Duc de 
la Rochemartel, called “Zouzou,” Tony 
Cummings; Rev. Thomas Bagot, Horace 


Lewis; Theodore de la Farce, called 
‘“Dodor,’’ Lindsay Morison; Antony, 
N. H. Fowler, Lorrimer, Wright Kram- 


er, art students; Col. Kaw, a theatrical 
manager, Wm. Chas. Masson; Philippe, a 
footman, John J. Geary; Trilby O'Far- 
rell, an artist’s model, Lillian Lawrence; 
Mrs. Bagot, mother of Little Billee, 
Lizzie Gale; Madam Vinard, a concierge, 
Jeanette Howell; grisettes —-Angele, Mary 
Sanders; Hono1rine, Rose Morison; Mu- 
sette, Maude Marean; Bebe, Margaret 
Dunn; Mimi, Gretna Peterson; Marie, Ma- 
bel Dixey. On Monday, Sept. 6th, the Castle 
Square Theatre Stock Company, organized 
for the coming fall and winter season, 
makes its appearance in Belasco, and 
De Mille’s famous comedy, ‘‘The Charity 
Ball,”’ which will be produced in a most 
elaborate style. Many improvements 
have been made in the theatre for the com- 
ing season, and the additional decorations 
will include a new drop curtain from the 
design of Mr. Ansel Cook. 








New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 
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This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Super- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,'’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘TMay Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 

Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 


eee 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 





PROVIDENCE. R, I. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s Bast Sixteenth Street, New York. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pechance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private family ; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. ‘Terms §5 per week, 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 


THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. o0oms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 








A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near i Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PArk, WELLESLEY. MAss., 





Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 
Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 
E.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO. 


PLYMOUTH. 


The New Steel Steamer 
PiIsAyY MOU TE 


Leaves Winthrop Wharf, 478 Atlantic Avenue, daily 
(weather permitting) at 10.00 A. M., arriving back at 
Boston 6: 30 P. M. 


Round Trip........ $1.00 | Single Fare....... 5c. 
GBC: ccc ccccces covccccccccccccccseces Half Fare 


MEALS AND LUNCHEON SERVED ON BOARD. 
No Liquors Sold. 


Music by JORDAN’S CADET BAND. 
J. R. BACON, Gen. Mgr. 











Boston University 


School of Medicine. 
5 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 


a 


For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D, Registrar. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean. 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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